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Notes. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS IN THE “FAERIE 
QUEENE.” 

In the Introduction to my Shakespeare-Exposi- 
tor—a book which I will presume to be in the 
hands of every student of our elder poetry —I 
have corrected several errors in this poem, and, 
for the benefit of future editors, I will here cor- 
rect the remaining errors in that poem—the proofs 
of which the poet seems to have read most negli- 
gently, if he read them at all: for the errors, 
even the most glaring ones in the first edition of 
the first part, are nearly all to be found in the 
second. I make the folloWing corrections : — 

“In this great passion of unwonted lust, 
Or wonted fear of doing ought amiss.”—i. 1, 49. 

Here we have in “Or,” I think, an instance of 
the usual confusion of or and and. See my final 
note on Milton’s Sam. Agonistes. 

“ Who told her all that fell in journey as she went.” 

i. 3, 32. 

For “ her” we should probably read Aim, as 
the change is not unusual; or we might read “all 
that her.” 

“ By her fierce servant full of kingly awe.” —i. 3, 41. 

“By” should be But. 

“ On top of green Selinis all alone.”—i. 7, 32. 

Selinis, which has baffled all the critics, is 
nothing but a printer's blunder for Cyllenus. So 





in Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale we have “ Setheron” 
for Cytheron. This is a proof of the evil of read- 
ing by the eye only: for had any critic read the 
assage out, he would probably have been struck 
y the similarity of sound in Selinis and Cyllenus. 


“ That many errant knights have foul fordone.” 
ii. 1, 51. 
“ Have” should be hath. 
“ Inflamed was to follow beauty’s chase.”—ii. 2, 7. 
As the rimes are day, may, dismay, the poet’s 
word must have been ray, not “chase.” See i. 2, 
38; iii. 8, 22. 


“ And recompensed them with a better scorse.” 


ii. 9, 55. 
“Them” should be Aim. 
« For no, no usual fire, no usual rage.”—iii. 2, 37. 
Perhaps the first “no” should be know. 
“ Or other ghastly spectacle dismayed.”—iii. 3, 50. 
We should perhaps read of, or “ by other.” 


“ And coming to the place where all in gore.” 
iii. 4, 34. 
Perkaps the poet wrote comen. 


“ In that same garden all the goodly flowers.” 
iii. 6, 30. 
From, not “In,” is the proper word. 
“ Or sent into the changeful world again.” —iii. 6, 33. 
Here again we have “Or” for And. 
“ Few trickling tears she softly forth let fall.”—iii. 7, 9. 
Perhaps, as the next line seems to intimate, 
“Few” should be Two. 
«“ Who lovers will deceive.” —iii. 9, 31. 
“ Who” should be Whom. 
“ That madest many ladies dear lament.”—iii. 9, 35. 
For “ madest” we should probably read made so. 
“ There a huge heap of singulfs did oppress.” 
iii, 11, 12. 
For “singulfs” we might read singults, 
“ Then virtue’s might, and value’s confidence.” 
iii. 11, 14. 
I would read valour’s for “ value’s.” 
“ Bears in his boasted fan, or Iris bright, 
When her discoloured bow she spreads through 
heaven hight.”—iii. 11, 47. 
In the last line we should read “ heaven’s 
hight,” as in ii. 10, 2, and elsewhere. 
“ And fading vital powers gan to fade.”—iii. 12, 21. 
Here “fading” should probably be failing. 
“ Dewed with her drops of bounty sovereign.” 
iv. 8, 33. 
For “her” it might be better to read the. 
“ So did the other knights and squires which him did 
see.”—iv. 9, 11. 


We should read them for “him.” 


“ In which he found great store of hoarded treasure.” 


iv. 9, 12. 
“He” should be they. 
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“ The Cle, the Were, the Guant, the Sture, the Rowne.” 


iv. 11, 34. 
We should read Grant or Graunt. 
“ For wight against his power themselves to rear.” 
v. 2, 24. 
We should, of course, read wights. 
“ And all men sought their own, and none no more.” 
v. 1, 3. 
Perhaps we should read “no one more.” 
“ And now the knights, being arrived near, 
Did beat upon the gates to enter in: 
And at the porter, scorning them so few.” —v. 4, 37. 
Here, either “near” or “few” must be wrong. 
Church reads new for “near,” and new seems to 
be used in the sense of close in i. 6, 38, and iv. 
1, 38. We might also, for “so few,” read to fear 
or to hear. 
“ But took her steed, and thereon mounting light.” 
v. 6, 36. 
So would seem better than “ But.” 
“ The rascal many soon they overthrew.”—v. 11, 59. 
“ They ” should be Ae. 
“ Whose every act and deed that he did say.”—vi. 2, 3. 


The edition of 1609 reads “deed and word.” 


In my Shakespeare-Expositor (p. 52) I have 
shown that, in iii. 12, 42, “‘ found delayed ” should 
be “ found allayed,” and have explained the cause 
of the error. The very same error occurs in — 

“ A gentle spirit that lightly did delay 
Hot Titan’s beams.”—Prothalamion, v. 4. 
These fully, I think, justify my correction of 
“‘willow'd brims” for “twilled brims” in The 
Tempest, iv. 1. 

As I here conclude my remarks on the Fuerte 
Queene, I beg to remind the reader that he will 
find two other articles* on it in 4" S. iv. 169, 211, 
and to advise him to read what I have written on 
the “ Life of Spenser” in Fraser's Magazine. 

Here then I conclude my self-imposed and, I hope, 
not quite useless task of cnading and explain- 
ing where necessary the texts of our three greatest 

ts. To these I have added (in “N. & o”) 
3en Jonson and others; and I have by me copies 
of Bell’s Chaucer, Gifford’s Massinger, and Dyce's 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in which I have corrected 
the metre throughout and the sense when neces- 
sary. These I hope will come into the hands of 
those who will make a right use of them, and 
give me any credit | may seem to deserve. My 
literary life has now nearly reached its close: for 
owing to the decay of the two noblest of the 
senses, reading and writing are to me now almost 
irksome acts, and conversation is gradually be- 





* In the article on the “Irish Rivers” I have given 
Gold River as the translation of Orown; but I find that, 
Oir is the Irish for furze—a plant which probably grew 
abundantly on the banks of the Dodder, especially in 
the upper part of its course. 





coming the same. Still, being free from disease 
and pain, I bear up cheerfully, saying with 
Horace — 

“ Durum, sed levius fit patientia, 

Quicquid corrigere est nefas,” 
and with Malherbe — 
“ Vouloir ce que Dieu veut est la seule science 
Qui nous met en repos.” 
Tuos. KEIGHTLEY, 





FOURTEEN LINES OMITTED FROM “ COMUS.” 
A mighty fuss was made the other day about 
some mediocre verses which certain people thought 
might possibly be Milton’s, and over the discovery 
of which there was a wonderful flourish of trum- 
pets. I beg to call the attention of these gentle- 
men to fourteen noble lines, undoubtedly the 
composition of the illustrious poet, which have 
been in print for nearly seventy years, but which 
were certainly unknown to Sir myeten Brydges 
and Dr. Mitford, and to all the other recent edi- 
tors of the poet’s works. They are found in the 
original MS. of the glorious masque of Comus, 
and follow after the first four lines, as printed 
below. In the MS. they are crossed through with 
a pen, evidently to point out that they were to 
be omitted in the representation. The opening 
speech, even after this excision, is inconveniently 
long for the stage. F,. CunNINGHAM, 


“ Comus, a Masque. 

“ Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Amidst th’ Hesperian gardens, on whose banks 
Bedewed with nectar and celestial songs, 
Eternal roses grow, and hyacinth, 

And fruits of golden rind, on whose fair tree 

The scaly harnessed dragon ever keeps 

His unenchanted eye: around the verge 

And sacred limits of this blissful isle, 

The jealous Ocean, that old river, winds 

His far-extended arms, till with steep fall 

Half his waste flood the wild Atlantic fills, 

And half the slow unfathomed Stygian pool. 

But soft, I was not sent to court your wonder 
With distant worlds, and strange removed climes. 

_ Yet thence I come, and oft from thence behold 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth, &c., &c.” 


THE WILL OF ELIZABETH HOWARD OR 
TALBOT ? 

In the Testamenta Vetusta, p. 483, is the will of 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk, said to be “her 
third will made after her husband became Duke 
of Norfolk”; «. e. Thomas Howard, second duke 
of that family. Should this not be, or is it not 
the will of Elizabeth Talbot, daughter of Jobn, 
first Earl of Shrewsbury, by his second marrige, 
and widow of John Mowbray, last Duke of Nor- 
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folk of that line, ob. 1475? Her only child Ann, 
contracted to Richard Duke of York, son of Ed- 
ward IV., died very young, and thus the Howards 


came in. 

In this will she desires “to be buried in the 
Nuns Quire of the Minories without Aldgate in 
London, nigh unto the place where Anne Mont- 
gomery is buried;” and one of her executors is 
“ Mr. John Talbot, Doctor of Physick.” 

In the will of “ Vmfray Talbott, Knight, Mar- 
chal of the towne of Calis,” proved Nov. 11, 
1494 :— 

“Itm. I bequeth my place at London stondyng in 
the parish of Sainct Andrewe with the teniitcies there- 
vnto belonging to be amorteysid to the church of Saint 
Andrew therwt to haue an honest preste to pray for the 
soule of my lord my fader, my lady my moder, and for the 
propite of my body, my suster Elizabeth duches of North- 
folk, and for the soule of John Wenlok and Elizabeth his 
wife, and for my soule and for the soule of Jane my wife 
ppetually to endure.” 


In the will of “Dame Jane Talbott, widowe, 
late the wif of St Humfrey Talbott, Knyght,” 
dated Jan. 10, 1504 :— 

“My body to be buried wtin the inner choer of the 
churche of the Mynories wt oute Algate of London nygh 
the place and sepulture where the bodye of Maistres 
Anne Mongomery, late the wif of John Mongomery, 
Squyer, restithe and ys buried w* in the same quere.” 
And also— 

“And in lykewise I bequeth vnto Mt Johii Talbott, 
doctot of phisike, for terme of his lyfe pcett of the said 
land and other the p’misses to the yerely value of 
ij" xiij* iiij¢. 

“And of vj score mres to be taken owte of the vj c. 
tarcs aboue rehersid ther may bee provided a convenyent 
preest by the discreton of the said executo™ to syng 
ppetually for the soule of me and of my husband St Hum- 
frey Talbott, and for the soules of John Champernon and 
Elizabeth his wif my fader and moder, and for the soules 
of my suster lady Blaunche Willoughby, davght* vnto 
the said John and Elizabeth, and for all theire childerit 
soules, and for the soule of my lady Elizabeth duchess of 
Norff. whan it shall please God to call her owte of this 
world. And in hir lyfe to pray for hir noble and pros- 

rous astate, and also for the soules of the right noble 
orde John erle of Shrousbury, and of the lady Margarete 
his wiffe beyng fader and moder vnto the said Elizabeth 
duchess of Norff, and vnto the said St Humfrey, and for 
the soules of all theire childeri.” 


The duchess is one of the executors. 

I +" I have not been too copious in my ex- 
tracts, but I thought the error ought to be cor- 
rected, and I think the most fitting place is in 
“N. & Q.” G. J. H. 





MAUSOLEUM AND TOWN UNARKULLEE.* 

“Another remarkable building south of the city, and 
between it and the river, isthe tomb of Andr-Kalli, as 
called, concerning which is the following popular story : 
Anér-Kalli (Anargdl, probably, or the pomegranate blos- 
som) was a very handsome youth, and the favourite 





* Two miles south-west from Léhor. Map of the Sikh 
territory by John Walker. 











attendant of an emperor of Hindustan. When the prince 
would be in company with the ladies of his héram, the 
favourite page was not excluded. It happened that one 
day the emperor, seated with his females in an apart- 
ment lined with looking-glasses, beheld from the re- 
flected appearance of Andr-Kalli, who stood behind him, 
that he smiled. The monarch’s construction of the intent 
of the smile proved melancholy to the smiler, who was 
ordered to be buried alive. Andr-Kailli was accordingly 
placed in an upright position at the appointed spot, and 
was built around with bricks, while an immense super- 
structure was raised over the sepulchre, the expense of 
which was defrayed, as tradition relates, by the sale of 
one of his bangles.” —Journeys in Balochistan, A fghdnis- 
ye * the Panj-db, by Charles Masson, Esq., 1842, 
i. 413. 

The Emperor Jahan-gir having died at the end 
of Safar, a.u. 1037 (a.p. 1627 *), at Rajor, fifty 
miles south by west from Sirinagur, the capital of 
Kashmir, his widow, the celebrated Nur Jahan, 
or Nur Mahal (whose original name of Mher-ul- 
Nissa, or the sun of women, is corrupted into 
Meher Metzia by Herbert), carried the corpse 
away to Lahor, where, having interred the re- 
mains of her husband in her own pleasure- 
grounds on the west bank of the river Ravi, she 
erected a stately building remarkable for its chaste 
style of architecture on the spot, two miles west 
from Léhor, where the town Shéh Dera, or the 
King’s Tent, has since been established. 

The Shéh Dera,t or last resting-place on earth 
of the Emperor Jahan-gir, the conqueror of the 
world, considered by the natives of Hindustan as 
one of their four most wonderful works of archi- 
tecture, is situated four miles from Anér-Kalli 
(meaning the !pomegranate-bud) on the opposite 
side of the river; and the fact of the’same localit 
for the interment of both having been selected, 
tends very much to strengthen the grounds upon 
which Donna Juliana or Anar-Kalli, the favourite 
wife of Akbar, is supposed to have been the 
mother of Selim, afterwards Jahan-gir: the 
scandalous stories about her mentioned by Roe 
and Herbert, together with the fable by which, 
after changing her sex, she is said to have been 
buried alive by the humane and tender-hearted 
Akbar, having apparently been invented by parties 
opposed to her son’s succession. 

R. R. W. Exxis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Hoeartn’s Prrnt or Lorp Lovat.—Trusler 
and others in describing this print tell us that it 
represents him “in the act of counting the rebel 
forces with his fingers "—an occupation, it always 
seemed to me, quite at variance with the expres- 
sion of the face, which is rather that of a man tell- 
ing a good story. This latter view is borne out 





* Muntakhab Al-Lubdb, by Khafi Khan (Persian text) 
p- 388. 
+ Masson’s Béalochistén, i, 412. 
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7 the following letter from the Rev. Wm. 
arris to Mrs. Harris :— 
“Grosvenor Square, Aug. 28, 1746. 
“Pray excuse my sending you such a very grotesque | 
are as the inclosed. It is really an exact resemblance 
the person it was done for—Lord Lovat, as those who 
are well acgndintel with him assure me; and as you see 
it is neatly enough,etched. Hogarth took the pains to | 
go to St. Alban’s the evening Lord Lovat came thither | 
on his way from Scotland to the Tower, on purpose to 
a fair view of his lordship before he was locked up : 
and this he obtained with a greater ease than could well 
be expected; for, upon sending in his name and the 
errand he came about, the old !ord, far from displeased, 
immediately had him in, gave him a salute, and made 
him sit down and sup with him, and talked a good deal 
very facetiously, so that Hogarth had all the leisure and 
opportunity he could possibly wish to have to take off 
his features and countenance. The portrait you have 
here may be considered as an original.* The old lord is 
represented in the very attitude he was in while telling 
Hogarth and the company some of his adventures.”—A 
Series of Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury, &c., 
by his Grandson, the Earl of Malmesbury, 1870. 


At p. 200 of vol. i. the editor has overlooked 
a misprint. The well-known alderman Trecothic | 
is hardly recognisable as “ Irecothie.” JAYDEE. 

Memoriat Verses.—In a paper on “ Alma- | 
nacs”’ contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine in | 
January, 1863, Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., makes | 


the following statement :— 

“Tt is in Winder’s Almanac for 1636, printed at Cam- 
bridge, that we first find the now well-known popular 
memorial verses, differing only slightly in the wording :— 

“* April, June, and September 
Thirty daies have, as November: 
Ech month else doth never vary 
From thirty-one, save February ; 
Which twenty-eight doth still confine, 
Save on leap-year, then twenty-nine.” 

Mr. Wright seems to be in error here, for in a 
copy of Grafton’s Abridgement of the Chronicles of 
Englande, dated 1570, and certainly published 
before the end of the century, I find the following 
lines, which do not differ from those in popular 
use except in the omission of leap-year:— 

“ Thirty dayes hath November, 
April, June, and September; 
February hath xxviij alone, 
And all the rest haue xxxi.” 


W. J. Lorrie. 


Burns.—Ten years ago, one of your corre- 
spondents elicited certain fine stanzas which had 
“escaped the notice of all the recent editors of 
Bums Poems” (2° S. xi. 307). I wish to call 
attention to a stereotyped blunder perpetrated by 


* Lord Malmesbury, the editor of his ancestor’s interest- 
ing corres adenee, bore makes a mistake. He says in 
a note “this portrait is lost,” evidently supposing that 
Hogarth’s original drawing was forwarded to Mrs. Har- 
ris, whereas Mr. Harris expressly states that he sends an 
impression of the engraving, Thi#*print, having been | 





done by Hogarth himself after his drawing from the life, 
might well be called by Mr. Harris “ an original.” 





all these editors, so far as I know, in “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” Thus — 

“ We'll tak a richt gude-willie waucht,”— 
is invariably printed “ gude willie-waught.” 

Now it may be excusable in Mr. Micawher to 
be ignorant of the nature of gowans; but an editor 
of Burns should know that gude-willie or gude- 
willet (vide Jamieson, sub voce) means good-willed 
or cordial, and waucht a draught; and “ gude- 
willie waucht’’ means a hearty drink; while 
“ gude willie-waught ” has no meaning whatever. 

Every Scotchman to whom I have mentioned 
this has received it with surprise, and I myself 
long blindly accepted the error, which needs only 
to be pointed out in “N. & Q.” that it may be 
corrected in future. W. T. M, 

Ayres, SuRNAME.—A Record of the Descendants 
of Captain John Ayres, §c. In a review of this 
work, which appeared in The Herald and Genea- 
logist for October last, the writer remarks : — 

“ Ayres, there can be no doubt, is merely a perversion 
or corruption of Eyre, or Je Eyr, a name distinguishing 
the eldest son or heir of a family. .... In other in- 
stances the eldest son was designated as /e Eyre, and the 
younger as /e Frere, whence the common names of Eyre 
and Ayres, Frere and Friar; for we must not conclude the 
latter could be descended from a holy friar!” 

On the other hand, however, it ought to be 
borne in mind that the marriage of priests is 
mentioned, as one of the corruptions of the Church 
in England in their time, by our old chroniclers 
(see Bohn’s Series, Matthew Paris), and both 
Hallam and Sharon Turner notice the fact. This 
being the case, it does not, after all, seem unlikely 
that these uxorious priests originated many of our 
peculiar surnames. Sp. 

Cuavucer: “ ArreR oon”: “Stoor.”— 

“ His breed, his ale, was alway after oon.” 
Morris, Prologue, 1. 341. 

This “after oon” puzzled me for some time, 
and may puzzle others. It means “ always after 
one kind, always alike.” In the Knight's Tale 
(1. 923) we have— 

“ That lord hath litel of discrecioun 


That in such caas can no divisioun ; 
But wayeth pride and humblenesse after oon.” 
. 





“ His lordes scheep, his neet, and his dayerie, 
His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrie, 
Was holly in this reeves governynge.” 
Prologue, |. 598. 
The glossary of Morris’s Aldine interprets 
“steers.” Is not this wrong? In this sense it 
would be a repetition of “neet” in the line above; 
and, beyond this, does “stoor ” ever mean “steers” 
anywhere else? It seems to mean simply store 
(which Tyrwhitt & Lansdowne MS. read). Com- 
pare Wife of Bath's (Her Prologue, 1. 203)— 
“ Bat, by my fay! I told of it no stoor.” 
Joun ADDIS. 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 
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GENERATIONS WITHIN LIVING Memory.—My 
father, Jonathan Couch, who contributed to the 

ages of “ N. & Q.” under the signature of V1pEo, 
fas this entry in a MS. history of his family. I 
must premise that at the time of this note he 
was seventy-two years of age, and had spent all 
the time between his pupillage and death at Pol- 
perro in the practice of medicine :— 

“JT have this day attended the birth of a child, which 


the father’s and the mother’s side, and four of these gene- 
rations I have attended in childbirth,” 


Then follow the names. THomas Q. Covcn. 

UntvuToreD CriticiIsmM.—Asa pendant toW. H.'s 
note of criticism on the Merchant of Venice(p. 271) 
it may perhaps be within the province of 


Thus, in the seventeenth century we find the 
name “Dorcas Stafford,” “ Frere,” “ Clopton,” 
“Gidding,” or “ Gitting,” sometimes “ Gyttens ” 
and “Gettins,” “ Wingfield,” &c. in the parish 
registers of Barbados, while “Gretton ” was the 
first name given to the original estate of the 
Archer family in that island. 

In the county of Bedford lived Dr. Thomas 


| Archer, chaplain to K. James I. and his “ cousin” 
is the sixth generation I have known familiarly both on | 


Dr. Timothy Archer, D.D., both originally from 
Suffolk, where they had relatives named “ Major” 
Bentley or Berkeley, &c. at Sudbury and Bury- 
St.-Edmunds, and amongst others, Nicholas, An- 
thony, and Edward Archer. Now these latter 


| Archers disappeared from that county about the 


“N. & Q.” to record a criticism on art made by a | 


working man in the Fine Art Exhibition, Man- 
chester, of 1862. 
with him about some of the pictures, he led me 
back to one of Linnell’s landscapes, and said, ‘‘ Look 
at that! When I saw it first I thought I was 
looking out of a window!” No artist could desire 
higher praise. A. L, 

Newburgh-on-Tay. 

Manor Hovses or HErErorDsHiIre.—I am pre- 
paring for publication an illustrated volume upon 
the old mansions of Herefordshire, and the stories 
connected with them. 
readers may be in possession of sketches taken 
before modern improvements had altered the cha- 
racter of some of these buildings, and would per- 
mit me to make use of the views. I purpose also 
to give tabular pedigrees of the more ancient 
county families, and should be grateful for any 
assistance in tracing the gradual descent into ob- 
seurity or nothingness of those houses which, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century, were of 
local importance. As a matter of convenience, as 
well as for other obvious reasons, I take the date 
of the dissolution of monasteries as the starting 
point in tracing the fortunes of a manor house 
and the genealogy of its inmates, although it is 
not possible in all cases to adhere to this rule. 

C. J. Rosryson. 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Weobley. 


Queries. 


STAFFORD OF BLATHERWICK, GRETTON, 
SUDBURY, ETC. 

A paper which lately appeared in “N. & Q.” 
on the family of Stafford of Blatherwick, co. 
Northampton (4 S. vi. 249), induces me to refer 
to the author for information respecting the 
manor of Gretton, and some names of persons and 
places which occur in his remarks. 

Amongst the names in question are a few sub- 
sequently connected with Barbados, and also with 


the English counties of Bedford and Suffolk. 


Having exchanged sentiments | 


middle of the seventeenth century, and for the 
first time their names then occur in the Barbados 
records. Nicholas and Edward are names common 
enough, but Anthony was unknown amongst 
Archers before Anthony Archer of Sudbury, who 
was contemporary with Anthony Stafford, brother 
of Humphrey Stafford, who had the manor of 
Sudbury, co. Bedford [query Suffolk ?] 

Again: Humphrey Archer of Umberslade, co, 
Warwick, was the son of Richard Archer, by his 
wife, a daughter of Sir Humphrey Stafford of 
Blatherwick. (Richard Archer was an esquire of 


| the body to Henry VIII.) 


Perhaps some of your | 


Dr. Thomas Archer, chaplain to James L, is 


| supposed to have been a nephew of Humphrey 


Archer of Umberslade, and it is certain that Dug- 
dale (an intimate friend of Sir Simon Archer of 
Umberslade) did not interfere with the assump- 
tion by Dr. T. Archer of the arms of Umberslade, 
although his visitation of this county was strict. 
The wills of Dr. T. Archer and his wife are re- 
corded at Northampton. 

Amongst so many coincidences, I am curious to 
discover a clue to the reason which the first Bar- 
badian Archers had for naming their estate in 
that colony Gretton—an uncommon name, and 
unique in the colonies. I believe this estate was 


| subsequently named Oldbury, but for what reason 


| generations. 


I am quite at a loss to conjecture. 

~hese Barbadian Archers kept up the names 
Anthony and Edward through many successive 
Amongst their marriages in the 


| seventeenth century occur the names “ Alice Shir- 





ley,” Elizabeth Ellisson or Elletson, Cullum (a 
Suffolk name), Ashby, &c. 

Any information on the subject of Gretton and 
Sudbury would much oblige me. A. 


BALLAD WANTED.—Shenstone, in a letter dated 
1743, asks— 
“ Did you hear the song to the tune of ‘The Cuckow?’ 
“ The Baron stood behind a tree, 
In woful plight, for nought heard he 
But cannon, cannon, &c. 
O word of fear! 
Unpleasing to a German ear, 
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The notes that fall upon the word cannon express the 
sound with its echo admirably.” 

In a later letter he says, “ Do write out the 
whole ballad of ‘The Baron stood behind a tree.’” 
I imagine that it may be found in The British 
Orpheus, by what he says previously. What are 
the words, and what may have been the special 
cause for its having been written ? Wee 


BELL-RINGING, ETC.—A friend requests me to 
ask information of correspondents on this subject 
in “N. & Q.” for the usage following. He has 
observed that at the passing-bell, and at funerals, 





before the knell, three single strokes on the bell 
are given twice, with a slight pause between (if 
the deceased be a female); but if a male, the | 
three strokes are thrice given. What meaning | 
have these strokes, or are they simply to denote 
the sex ? 

Again: at the funeral of a soldier, a trent or 
trental, he is uncertain which it is called, is fired 
by a certain number of his compeers over the 
grave. Has this any reference to the trental ser- 
vice of the Romish church, preserved in this 
custom ? G. 


« 4h 


Depication or CuurcnEes.—Was the practice 
of dedicating churches to (or rather is it not more 
correct to say, naming them after?) some saint 
universally followed in England in early times ? 
and if so, is there any possibility of recovering 
the name when all local tradition is lost? Is 
there any book which gives general information 
on the subject ? K 


he 


Tae Eart or Derpy.—Many years since I 
remember reading an anecdote of the great Earl 
of Derby (¢emp. Queen Elizabeth). A poor rela- 
tion came to pay his respects to the earl while the 
latter was attending the queen. The earl re- | 
ceived him very eousteaady, saying that every 
noble oak had of course lower as well as upper 
branches. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly 
tell me where—naming edition, volume, and 
page—I may find the anecdote in question ? 

H. W. C. 


Grorer Epwarps, a.p. 1545,—Any informa- 
tion respecting George Edwards, of the household 
of King Henry VIIL., on or before a.p. 1545, will 
be very acceptable. J. R. B. 


Epreram sy Samvuet Rocers.—Can you in- 
form me whereabouts in The Greek Anthology is 
to be found the original of the following epigram 
by Samuel Rogers ( Poems, edit. 1860, p. 270) P— 

“ While on the cliff with calm delight she kneels, 

And the blue vales a thousand joys recall. 
See to the last, last verge her infant steals ! 

O fly—yet stir not, speak not, lest it fall. 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 
And the fond boy springs back to nestle there.” 


The same touching incident is also closely imi- 








| 1784. 








tated by Keble in his hymn on the Commination 
Service. 8. A. 

by the Anthologia Greca, by Brunck and Jacobs, edit. 
1794, ii. 180, epig. xxix. the original lines are attributed 
to Leonidas of Alexandria ; but George Burges, in his 
translation of The Greek Anthology (Bohn’s Classical 
Library, p. 102), ascribes them to Archias. Consult also 
Bland’s Greek Anthologia, edit. 1813, p. 366, where they 
are also attributed to Leonidas. ] ‘ 


“ Fox’s Martyrs,” 4 Satrre.—I lately bought 
at a book stall what bears to be the second edi- 
tion, with improvements, of what is called an 
entire new work called Fox's Martyrs; or a New 
Book of the Sufferings of the Faithful, the date being 
It is a satire on those former members of 
Parliament who lost their seats on occasion of the 
election of the new Parliament called by Mr. Pitt, 
after the expulsion from office of the coalition 
ministry of Mr. Fox and Lord North. It begins 
with a list of the sufferers and their places of mar- 
tyrdom, being the places which they had repre- 
sented in the Parliament which had been dissolved, 
and who amount to nearly a hundred. Next comes 
an introduction, which I abridge slightly as fol- 
lows: — 

“ A fall conviction of the many advantages which the 
good people of England have derived from that excellent 
work, a Book of Martyrdom by Mr. John Fox, in the 
beginning of last century, has induced us in these critical 
times to adopt the same plan in politics; and to compile 
a complete system of the political martyrology of the 
present day, wherein the lives and actions of those who 
have fought unsuccessfully, and suffered nobly in their 
disinterested pursuits, may be commemorated. To those 
who have the courage to go on in the same path we pre- 
sent the following manual, hoping that it may be an useful 
companion and furnish them with plentiful sources of 
consolation ; and while they dwell with rapture on the 
remembrance of the sufferings of their brethren, let them 
pray ‘That, when they have served their country with 
as much fidelity and zeal, they may meet their end with 
the same cheerful resignation and the same pious hopes 
of the day of retribution.’ ” 

Then come the names again of the same de- 
feated candidates, with a short statement after 
each of his merits in the cause of martyrdom, 
almost all ending with some reference to Mr. Fox; 
and there is prefixed a frontispiece, exhibiting 
Burke and Sheridan at a monument inscribed 
“To the Memory of the martyred Senators,” with 
the head of Fox on the tablet which contains the 
inscription. 

From the similarity of style, the notices of the 
individuals seem to be the production of the same 
pen, and are cleverly written. Not improbably 
the author may be known to some of your corre- 
spondents. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Dr. Wa. Kuve, in his very amusing Anecdotes 
of his Own Time, gives his elogium on Chevalier 
Taylor, the famous oculist, but subjoins a note to 
the effect that a better acquaintance with the 
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Chevalier had enabled him to improve the elo- 
gium, “and add some new features to his por- 
trait, of which I have printed a few copies to 
oblige my friends.” Has the elogium ever been 
published with these additions? I see that Dr. 
King’s Original Works, with Historical Notes, and 
a Memoir of the Author, were published in 1776 
by John Nichols in three volumes. Is this book 
now to be met with? Does it contain the once 
famous poem The Toast ? H. G. 

1 Dr. William King. whose collected works were edited 
by John Nichols in 1776, was a different person to the 
author of The Toast and Anecdotes of his Own Time. The 
former was Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in 
Ireland; the latter was Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. They were both remarkable for their wit and 
learning. | . 

Lorp Krxeston AnD OtpHam.—Is there any 
available minute information about William, 
fourth Earl of Kingston ‘dy wae in whose 
house the poet Oldham died in December 1683 ? 
From his kindness to Oldham he must have been 
a man of literary tastes. He gave Oldham a 
handsome funeral, officiated as chief mourner, and 
erected a monument to him at Hulme-Pierre- 
point. ) 

Luyes on Matnematics.—Can any one inform 
me where I shall find some not very flattering 


lines on mathematics, beginning, to the best of | 


my recollection, thus :— 
“ There is a squat, ill-natured creature, 
With little charm to boast in form or feature 


- , 


\. 


MAIDENWELL, NEAR LoutH.— Wanted, some 
information about an old house called Maiden- 
well. 
Tradition says it was originally a nunnery ; after- 
wards, I believe, it became the property of a 
family of the name of Mosely, during whose time 
the young Pretender is said to have taken refuge 
there. The Moselys (who were, I believe, Roman 
Catholics) left about the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the place was, I think, bought by 
the corporation of Basingstoke in Hants, in whose 
possession it now is. No relics have ever been 
found. The house is in the form of a cross; and 
there was a corresponding monastery at Haugham, 
a small village near. H. E. 


Manuscript Porm.—Can any one tell me if 
the following poem, copied from a MS. of the 


early part of the seventeenth century, has ever | 


been published, and who is the author ?— 
“HOMO ARBOR. 
“ Like as a tree from forth y* earth doth spring, 
So from y* earth doth man his essence take ; 
The tree shoots forth, and doth faire blossoms bring, 
So man, till youth his mansion doth forsake. 
The tree growing crooked, if you’l have it mended, 
Whilst that it is a twigg it must be bended.” 


ANON, 


It is situated near Louth, in Lincolnshire, | 





MENVILS oR Mennits.— Where can I find a 
pedigree of the Menvils or Mennils of Sledwish, 
co. Pal.? They are said to have been an offshoot 
of the Ingleton branch of the baronial house of 
Menill. PHILIP MEYNELL. 


PepicRrees or Founpers’ K1n.—The privileges 
attaching tc founders’ kin in the various colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge having been abolished, 
and those societies no longer having any interest 
in withholding from the knowledge of the public 
such pedigrees as have been proved to their satis- 
faction, I take the liberty of suggesting that the 
publication of such pedigrees is on many grounds 
desirable. Practically the muniment rooms of 
those societies are open only to actual foundation 
members. Will any of them devote afew days or 
weeks to the task of tran’cribing and digesting the 
documents to which I have alluded? If they 
would do so they would doubtless gratify a large 
number of persons, and contribute almost as much 
| to family history as is furnished even by the 
heralds’ visitations themselves. LARCHDEN. 





PLacaRD.—“The queen’s grace goeth sometime 
with plackarde, and sometime with stomacher; 
| and then her grace goeth lacyd.” (Lisle Papers, 
| xi. art. 100.) “The best and most used fashion 
{for dresses] is large and long, with double 
placards.” (Zo. xii. art. 89.) “TI have delivered 
to Skutt for the upperbodis and placard 13 yard 
lywk velott [Lucca velvet].” (76. loose at end of 
vol. xii.) ‘In the flat trussyng cofer . . . xxij. 
placards for gownes.” (Inventory of Lord Lisle's 
Goods, uncalendared. ) 

Halliwell’s Dictionary gives placcard as “a 
man’s stomacher.” Fairholt’s Costume in England 
| describes it as “‘a stomacher worn by men and 
women.” The above contemporary extracts make 
a distinction between placard and stomacher. 
What was the distinction ? and what were double 
placards ? HERMENTRUDE. 


PoRTRAIT OF CureF Baron Orp.—There is a 
portrait at Ravensworth Castle of this eminent 
| Scotch judge, who, I have been told, was the 
| only one honoured with the title of Chief Baron. 
Has it ever been engraved, or does there exist 
| any print of the judge ? C. J. R. 


PRAYERS FOR THE Deap.—Will any of your 
many readers kindly oblige me with copies of in- 
scriptions on monuments containing a prayer for 
the departed, put up in churches or chasclgamie 
of the Church of England between the years 1700 
and 1800 ? Freperick Greorce Leg, D.C.L, 

6, Lambeth Terrace, London, 

Pumps.— Why is this name applied to the thin- 
soled and low-heeled shoes known as “ dancing- 
pumps” P D. 

(Skinner, in his Etymologicon Lingua Anglicane, says 
that pump is a shoe of one sole, and so called, perhaps, 
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The notes that fall upon the word cannon express the 
sound with its echo admirably.” 

In a later letter he says, “ Do write out the 
whole ballad of ‘The Baron stood behind a tree.’” 
I imagine that it may be found in The British 
Orpheus, by what he says previously. What are 
the words, and what may have been the special 
cause for its having been written ? W. Es 


BELL-RINeIneG, ETc.—A friend requests me to 
ask information of correspondents on this subject 
in “N. & Q.” for the usage following. He has 
observed that at the passing-bell, and at funerals, 
before the knell, three single strokes on the bell 
are given twice, with a slight pause between (if 


the deceased be a female); but if a male, the | 


three strokes are thrice given. What meaning 
have these strokes, or are they simply to denote 
the sex ? 

Again: at the funeral of a soldier, a trent or 
trental, he is uncertain which it is called, is fired 
by a certain number of his compeers over the 
grave. Has this any reference to the trental ser- 
vice of the Romish church, preserved in this 
custom ? A. G. 


Depication oF Cuurcnes.—Was the practice 
of dedicating churches to (or rather is it not more 
correct to say, naming them after?) some saint 
universally followed in England in early times? 
and if so, is there any possibility of recovering 
the name when all local tradition is lost? Is 
there any book which gives general information 
on the subject ? A. F. K. 


Tae Eart or Derpy.—Many years since I 
remember reading an anecdote of the great Earl 
of Derby (temp. Queen Elizabeth). A poor rela- 
tion came to pay his respects to the earl while the 
latter was attending the queen. The earl re- 
ceived him very quteale, saying that every 
noble oak had of course lower as well as upper 
branches. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly 
tell me where—naming edition, volume, and 
page—I may find the anecdote in question ? 

H. W. C. 

Grorcr Epwarps, a.p. 1545.—Any informa- 
tion respecting George Edwards, of the household 
of King Henry VIIL., on or before a.p. 1545, will 
be very acceptable. J. R. B. 


Erteram BY Samvet Roecers.—Can you in- 
form me whereabouts in The Greek Anthology is 
to be found the original of the following epigram 
by Samuel Rogers (Poems, edit. 1860, p. 270) P— 

“ While on the cliff with calm delight she kneels, 

And the blue vales a thousand joys recall. 
See to the last, last verge her infant steals! 

O fly—yet stir not, speak not, lest it fall. 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 
And the fond boy springs back to nestle there.” 


The same touching incident is also closely imi- 


74 


| 





tated by Keble in his hymn on the Commination 
Service. 8. A. 
fia the Anthologia Greca, by Brunck and Jacobs, edit. 
1794, ii. 180, epig. xxix. the original lines are attributed 
to Leonidas of Alexandria ; but George Burges, in his 
translation of The Greek Anthology (Bohn’s Classical 
Library, p. 102), ascribes them to Archias. Consult also 
Bland’s Greek Anthologia, edit. 1813, p. 366, where they 
are also attributed to Leonidas. ] . 


“ Fox’s Martyrs,” 4 Satrre.—I lately bought 
at a book stall what bears to be the second edi- 
tion, with improvements, of what is called an 
entire new work called Fox's Martyrs; or a New 
Book of the Sufferings of the Faithful, the date beiny 
1784. It is a satire on those former members of 
Parliament who lost their seats on oceasion of the 
election of the new Parliament called by Mr. Pitt, 
after the expulsion from office of the coalition 
ministry of Mr. Fox and Lord North. It begins 
with a list of the sufferers and their places of mar- 
tyrdom, being the places which they had repre- 
sented in the Parliament which had been dissolved, 
and who amount to nearly ahundred. Next comes 
an introduction, which I abridge slightly as fol- 
lows: — 

“ A fall conviction of the many advantages which the 
good people of England have derived from that excellent 
work, a Book of Martyrdom by Mr. John Fox, in the 
beginning of last century, has induced us in these critical 
times to adopt the same plan in politics; and to compile 
a complete system of the political martyrology of the 
present day, wherein the lives and actions of those who 
have fought unsuccessfully, and suffered nobly in their 
disinterested pursuits, may be commemorated. To those 
who have the courage to go on in the same path we pre- 
sent the following manual, hoping that it may be an useful 
companion and furnish them with plentiful sources of 
consolation ; and while they dwell with rapture on the 
remembrance of the sufferings of their brethren, let them 
pray ‘ That, when they have served their country with 
as much fidelity and zeal, they may meet their end with 
the same cheerful resignation and the same pious hopes 
of the day of retribution.’ ” 

Then come the names again of the same de- 
feated candidates, with a short statement after 
each of his merits in the cause of martyrdom, 
almost all ending with some reference to Mr. Fox; 
and there is prefixed a frontispiece, exhibiting 
Burke and Sheridan at a monument inscribed 
“To the Memory of the martyred Senators,” with 
the head of Fox on the tablet which contains the 
inscription. 

From the similarity of style, the notices of the 
individuals seem to be the production of the same 
pen, and are cleverly written. Not improbably 
the author may be known to some of your corre- 
spondents. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Dr. Wa. Kuve, in his very amusing Anecdotes 
of his Own Time, gives his elogium on Chevalier 
Taylor, the famous oculist, but subjoins a note to 
the effect that a better acquaintance with the 
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Chevalier had enabled him to improve the elo- 
gium, “and add some new features to his por- 
trait, of which I have printed a few copies to 
oblige my friends.” Has the elogium ever been 
published with these additions? I see that Dr. 
King’s Original Works, with Historical Notes, and 


a Memoir of the Author, were published in 1776 | 


by John Nichols in three volumes. Is this book 
now to be met with? Does it contain the once 
famous poem The Toast ? J. H. G. 

t Dr. William King. whose collected works were edited 
by John Nichols in 1776, was a different person to the 
author of The Toast and Anecdotes of his Own Time. rhe 
former was Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in 
Ireland; the latter was Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. They were both remarkable for their wit and 
learning. ] 

Lorp Krxeston AND Otpuam.—Is there any 
available minute information about William, 
fourth Earl of Kingston (Pierrepoint), in whose 
house the poet Oldham died in December 1683 ? 
From his kindness to Oldham he must have been 
a man of literary tastes. He gave Oldham a 
handsome funeral, officiated as chief mourner, and 


erected a monument to him at Hulme-Pierre- | 
’ 


point. 
Lives on MatHematics.—Can any one inform 
me where I shall find some not very flattering 
lines on mathematics, beginning, to the best of 
my recollection, thus :— 
“ There is a squat, ill-natured creature, 
With little charm to boast in form or feature wd 


MAIDENWELL, NEAR LoutH.— Wanted, some 
information about an old house called Maiden- 
well. It is situated near Louth, in Lincolnshire. 
Tradition says it was originally a nunnery ; after- 
wards, I believe, it became the property of a 
family of the name of Mosely, during whose time 
the young Pretender is said to have taken refuge 
there. The Moselys (who were, I believe, Roman 
Catholics) left about the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the place was, I think, bought by 
the corporation of Basingstoke in Hants, in whose 
possession it now is. No relics have ever been 
found. 
there was a corresponding monastery at Haugham, 
a small village near. H. E. 


Manuscript Porm.—Can any one tell me if 
the following poem, copied from a MS. of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, has ever 
been published, and who is the author ?— 

“HOMO ARBOR. 


“ Like as a tree from forth y* earth doth spring, 
So from y* earth doth man his essence take ; 


The tree shoots forth, and doth faire blossoms bring, 
So man, till youth his mansion doth forsake. 
The tree growing crooked, if you’l have it mended, 
Whilst that it is a twigg it must be bended.” 
ANON. 





MenvILs oR Mennits.— Where can I find a 
pedigree of the Menvils or Mennils of Sledwish, 
co. Pal.? They are said to have been an offshoot 
of the Ingleton branch of the baronial house of 
Menill. PHItte MEYNELL. 


PEDIGREES OF Founpers’ K1x.—The privileges 
attaching tc founders’ kin in the various colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge having been abolished, 
and those societies no longer having any interest 
in withholding from the knowledge of the public 
such pedigrees as have been proved to their satis- 
faction, I take the liberty of suggesting that the 
publication of such pedigrees is on many grounds 
desirable. Practically the muniment rooms of 
those societies are open only to actual foundation 
members. Will any of them devote afew days or 
weeks to the task of tranScribing and digesting the 
documents to which I have alluded? If they 
would do so they would doubtless gratify a large 
number of persons, and contribute almost as much 
to family history as is furnished even by the 
heralds’ visitations themselves. LARCHDEN. 


PLaAcARD.—“The queen's grace goeth sometime 
with plackarde, and sometime with stomacher; 
and then her grace goeth lacyd.” (Lisle Papers, 
xi. art. 100.) “The best and most used fashion 
[for dresses] is large and long, with double 
placards.” (J. xii. art. 89.) “I have delivered 
to Skutt for the upperbodis and placard 13 yard 
lywk velott [Lucca velvet].” (7. loose at end of 
vol. xii.) “In the flat trussyng cofer . . . xxij. 
placards for gownes.” (Inventory of Lord Lisle's 
Goods, uncalendared. ) 

Halliwell’s Dictionary gives placcard as “a 
man’s stomacher.” Fairholt’s Costume in England 
describes it as ‘‘a stomacher worn by men and 
women.” The above contemporary extracts make 
a distinction between placard and stomacher. 
What was the distinction ? and what were double 
placards ? HERMENTRUDE. 


PoRTRAIT OF CurIEF Baron Ornpv.—There is a 


| portrait at Ravensworth Castle of this eminent 
| Scotch judge, who, I have been told, was the 


The house is in the form of a cross; and | 


only one honoured with the title of Chief Baron. 
Has it ever been engraved, or does there exist 


‘ 


any print of the judge ? C. J. R. 


PRAYERS FOR THE Deap.—Will any of your 
many readers kindly oblige me with copies of in- 
scriptions on monuments containing a prayer for 
the departed, put up in churches or chashonabe 
of the Church of England between the years 1700 
and 1800 ? FREDERICK GeorcE Leg, D.C.L,. 

6, Lambeth Terrace, London, 

Pumps.—Why is this name applied to the thin- 
soled and low-heeled shoes known as “ dancing- 
pumps ” ? M. D. 

(Skinner, in his Etymologicon Lingua Anglicane, says 
that pump is a shoe of one sole, and so called, perhaps, 
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because used in tripudiis pompaticis, which we call masks 
and balls; or from the sound they make in dancing ; or, 
it may be added, from the spring of the sole resembling 
the elasticity of the sucker of the pump. There appears, 
after all, an obscurity respecting the origin of this word. | 


“Tue Marp or Ryrr.’— Can any one state 
who the nobleman is who is mentioned in the 
ballad of 

“The True Mayde of the South; or, a rare example 
of a Mayde dwelling at Rie in Sussex, who for the love 
of a young man of Lestershire, went beyond the sea in 
the habit of a page, and after, to their hearts content, 
were both married at Magrum, in Germany, and now 
dwelling at Rie aforesaid. Printed at London for Francis 
Coules.” 

This is a ballad of seventeen stanzas at the end 
of Holloway’s History of Rye, copied from the 
original in the British Museum, and sold at 
Sotheby's in 1846.* I should like to know who 
the nobleman alluded to is; who also were Sweet 
Margery (the maid of Rye), and Anthony, the 
pride of Leicestershire. E. B. C. 


Otp Scotcn Newsparrers. —1 should feel 
obliged if any of your readers in Scotland can tell 
me what is the date and title of the oldest news- 





paper published in Scotland, and if a complete | 


file has been preserved and can be seen. I think 


it would be a useful addition to Mitchell’s News- | 
paper Press Directory if the publishers of some of | 


the oldest established newspapers were to state 


if they possess complete files from their com- | 
| another organ must be 


mencement. W. D.z 

Kennington, Surrey. 

[For some account of the early Scottish newspapers, 
we must refer our correspondent to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, eighth edition, xvi. 185 ; George Chalmers’s 
Life of Thomas Ruddiman, p. 441; and “ N. & Q.” 1* 8. 
viii. 57.) 

“Streak or Sitver Sxa.”—This phrase, as 
applied to the Channel, is often used in Zhe Times’ 
leaders and parliamentary speeches. It was placed 


in inverted commas in the report of Lord Salis- | 


bury’s speech of March 6. Whose is it ? 
heard it attributed to Mr. Gladstone, Jun. But 
in the Church and State Review (edited by Arch- 


I have | 


deacon Denison) of April 1, 1863, I find an article | 


beginning :—“ The Channel is that silver strip of 
sea which severs merry England from the tardy 
realms of Europe.” MAKROCHEIR. 


Enetish VERSIFICATION.—Is there any book 
on English versification explanatory of and giving 
I know 


C. E. T. 


* This ballad is in the Roxburghe collection, i. 422, 
and in Evans’s Old Ballads, edi*. 1810, i. 70.—Eb.] 


rules for the various metres and styles ? 
Carpenter's. 











Replies. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
(4* 8. vi. passim ; vii. 185, 241, 344.) 


As Mr. Bensamin Ferrey: and Mr. Somers 
CLARKE are men of sufficient eminence in the 
architectural profession to justify the public in 
attaching importance to their opinions on any 
question of art, and as they come forward in their 
own names, it seems only respectful to them and 
to the public that some answer should be given 
to their remonstrance ; and though I have no right 
or authority to speak for my colleagues, I hope the 
following explanation of my own views may not 
be considered out of place. 

Before taking any steps with reference to the 
alteration of the choir of St. Paul’s, the com- 
mittee for the Restoration Fund submitted the 
question of best musical arrangements to a sub- 
committee of twelve of the most eminent musical 
authorities in England. They came to the con- 
clusion that the best position for the organ was 
under the arch leading into the choir. They did 
not, however, recommend it being placed in the 
centre, where it originally was, because in that 
position, and with the solid supports that would be 
necessary, it must interrupt the vista, and would 
cut the choir off from the dome; and also because 
the organ, if so placed, would for obvious reasons 
be only available for services in the choir, and 
rovided for those under 
the dome. They therefore unanimously recom- 
mended that it should be divided, and placed 
against the piers on either side, where it would 
not only be as well heard, but would admit of 
considerable improvements, and could be made as 
ermy and as powerful as any organ in England, 

esides being equally available for the services in 
the choir as well as for those under the dome. 

Being satisfied in this respect, the committee 
had drawings and models prepared to enable 
them to judge of the architectural effect of the 
divided organ ; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that, so far from being a blemish, it is just what 
is wanted to furnish the choir arch, and to give it 
that character and dignity which it wants. One 
of the great defects of St. Paul's, as it at present 
stands, is that the four great arches of the dome 
are all alike. There is nothing to distinguish the 
choir arch from the other three; but this, with 
the open screen it is proposed to add, ag | 
remedies this defect. But, on the other hand, 
it has been urged that it obstructs the view. This, 
however, is exactly what it does not do. Up to 
the height of the top of the present wood-work of 
the choir-stalls the supports of the organ range 
with them, and are actually only four additional 
stalls. These project considerably less than the 
statues of Lords Nelson and Cornwallis, and there- 
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fore, to any one standing on the floor of the dome, 
obstruct the view less. Above the top line of the 
choir stalls the two halves of the organ project 
five feet on either side. As seen in perspective, 
as they always must be seen, there is no position 
in which they obstruct the view in any appreci- 
able manner from any person standing on the floor 
of the church. The great beauty of the arrange- 
ment, however, is that by it the choir is brought 
to the dome, and the dome and the choir thus 
form parts of one great church, and may be and 
indeed must always be used together as parts of 
one great whole. 

The plan we are invited to adopt in preference 
to this is, first, one proposed in the Sacristy, which 
is to erect an altar with steps and baldachino, and 
all proper accompaniments under the arch leading 
into the choir, and so making a second church 
under the dome. By this arrangement the pre- 


Lady chapel entered from the side aisles. This 
would require the removal of the stalls eastward, 
the retention of the organ in the very objection- 
able place where it now is, and sundry other 
arrangements by no means desirable. If Mr. 
Ferrey had taken the trouble to think twice 
before recommending it, he would have seen the 
contradiction of his urging the committee at St. 
Paul’s to do what he so much blames the Dean 
and Chapter for doing at Westminster. At the 
latter place it only is, that when a larger congre- 
gation is expected than can be accommodated in 
the choir they adjourn to the nave, where a service 
appropriate to the locality is performed. At St. 
Paul’s Mr. Ferrey advocates two churches, wholly 
separate from each other, with two altars, two 


rule for determining when the one church is to be 
used and when the other? On great state and 
festival occasions, when the Judges go in state 


| or the Corporation on any great festivals, the dome 
| church must no doubt be used, as up to the 


west door it would accommodate more persons 
than the choir church; but then there must be 
the bishop’s throne, the dean’s stall, the lord 
mayor's, and stalls for the canons, and accommo- 
dation for the choir. Are all these to be in dupli- 
cate under the same roof ? 

It would be easy to point out fifty incongruities 


| and inconveniences that would arise from the two 
| church plan, but this letter is already too long, 
| especially as I feel convinced that if Mr. Ferrey 


or Mr. Somers CLARKE, or any of those who 
oppose the committee’s scheme would take the 
trouble to draw out their own proposals or to 


| master those prepared by the committee, they 
sent choir would be reduced to the rank of a | 


pulpits, two organs, and which can never be used | 


together, but must always be separate and distinct 
churches. 

Another scheme which is hinted at by Mr. 
Ferrey, and which has been warmly urged on 
the committee by several distinguished architects, 
is to erect an altar with steps, baldachino, reredos, 
wings, &c., under the dome, but so as to allow 
access to the present choir behind it. So far it 
certainly obviates that defect ; but if any one will 
take the pains to draw out to scale the baldachino 
that will not look a toy under a dome two hun- 
dred feet high and practically as wide across, and 
plan all the necessary accompaniments, he will 
find he must spend more money than the com- 


would be forced to confess that the latter involves 
less change from the original design, and is the 
best way yet proposed of adapting the building, 
on one great whole, for all the purposes to which 
we can at present see it is likely to be applied. 
Jas. FERGUSSON, * 
20, Langham Place. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S “ BLUE BOY,”* 
(4 §. iii. 576; iv. 23, 41, 80, 204, 237; v. 17, 
35; vii. 237.) 
According to Nesbitt’s statement, made at Hes- 
ton Vicarage about fifty-three or fifty-four years 


| ago, and reported by the Rev. Mr. Trimmer,t he 


obtained the “Blue Boy” from the Prince of 
Wales over a dinner for 3001; and it is now 
certain that he had made the same statement to 
Hall afterwards. 

It is probable that this sale took place between 
1795 and 1802, when the prince, to his credit, 
paid off 525,000/. of his liabilities without the ‘aid 
of a shilling from the public purse. 

But Nesbitt, after having been an M.P. for 
nearly twenty years, was overtaken by serious 
misfortunes in 1802, which elicited much sym- 
pathy for him from the Prince of Wales, who con- 
tinued to be his friend, and from others, among 
whom were Messrs. Colnaghi, who expunged their 
claim against him. 

A six days’ sale of his effects ensued, of which 


| the first was of the fine pictures, including the 


mittee possess if it is to be worthy of its position. | 


He will also find that he has occupied at least half 
the floor s 


corresponding proportion of the congregation, and 
got one of the most awkward and ill-arranged 
churches in Europe either for seeing or hearing, 
and with all the defects just pointed out, of having 
two separate and distinct churches under one roof. 

Will Mr. Ferrey or any one else suggest any 


of the dome, and so displaced a | 


“ Blue Boy”; three of the rare articles of verti, 
&c., and two of the choice wines. 

The pictures were of the very highest class, 
but chiefly by foreign masters. They were de- 
scribed as — 





* Concluded from p. 368. 
+ Thornbury’s Life of Turner, ii. 63; “N. & Q.,” 4% 
8S. v. 17. 
¢ Mr. Tyrwhitt, House of Commons, May 10, 1802. 
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“ select, most ‘beautiful, and valuable paintings, the pro- 

rty of a gentleman long distinguished for taste and 
judgment, consisting of the most perfect works, superior 
for excellence and quality, well authenticated, of those 
great masters—Guido Rheni, Giorgione, P. and A. Vero- 
nese, Del Vago, N. Poussin, Pordenini, Mignard, Spag- 
noletti, Van Dyck, Rubens, Cuyp, Berghem, Douw, 
Moncheron, Canaletto, Vernet, Greuze, Gainsborough, 
and other renowned masters.” 

The Times thus strongly recommends them : — 

“ To be able to possess perfection, and miss the golden 
opportunity, would be a crime against taste and judg- 





ment ; and now, or never, may be fairly argued in favour | 


of the inestimable pictures that Mr. Coxe has to sell this 
day at 20, Grafton Street, Piccadilly.” 

Amongst the pictures selected for special recom- 
mendation the “ Blue Boy ” was one, about which 
The Times inquires: “ Where so superior a Gains- 
borough in my ee portrait ?” 

At the sale several of the pictures, and doubt- 
less other articles, appear to have been bought in 
cheaply, and to have afterwards adorned Nesbitt’s 
residence at Heston. Amongst them was a por- 
trait by Gainsborough of Nesbitt’s uncle, Arnold 
Nesbitt, Esq., M.P., which is still in the family, 
and the “ Blue Boy,” at only sixty-five guineas. 

Nesbitt’s affairs were in an unsettled state, 
which became a very aa one; so that 
whatever pictures or other articles were bought 
in would necessarily be taken care of pro tem. by 
his friends, and doubtless, through the influence 
of the Prince of Wales, Hoppner became the pro 
tem. holder of the “ Blue Boy.” Hoppner was a 

t admirer of Gainsborough, and an imitator of 

is portrait landscapes.* He tells us himself of 
“the high admiration we have so long cherished 
for that distinguished artist” (Gainsborough).t 
It was, therefore, highly probable that he per- 


suaded the prince to become his guarantor under | 


seal that, if Nesbitt would lend him the master- 
piece of the man he so much admired to study 
and perhaps copy, it should be duly returned to 
Nesbitt, as it was returned within the memory of 
one still amongst us. 

From official sources we find that Nesbitt’s 
affairs were settled about the close of 1814 or the 
beginning of 1815, by the sale of his life-interest 
in an estate for the benefit of his creditors, and 
from local sources that he took up his residence 
at Heston in 1815, and that the “ Blue Boy” 
arrived there shortly afterwards, it was said, from 
the Palace. 

Happily the Heston period of the “ Blue 
Boy’s” history is a clear and well-authenticated 
one, for it so happens that one of Nesbitt’s house- 
hold at Heston still survives in what may be 
called vigorous health, both intellectual and phy- 
sical, considering her age. - 

This aged widow, having described the “ Blue 





° oa ’s Dictionary of Painters. 
+ Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough, p. 242. 














Boy” with much accuracy to some of the paro- 
chial officials, was asked to go to London to see 
if she could recognise the green “ Blue Boy” as 
the picture she knew at Heston. This she did 
on March 9, accompanied by her grandson, and 
promptly recognised the “Boy,” but not the 
frame in which he is now set, and rightly so, for 
the frame was changed after Nesbitt’s sale. 

With this explanation we will let the widow 
speak for herself through her grandson in the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“ Heston, 13th March, 1871. 

“‘Sir,—I am now in the eighty-second year of my age, 
but in possession of both mental and bodily health, for 
which I am traly thankful to God. 

“I knew Mr. John Nesbitt all the time he was at 
Heston, as I was about twenty-six when he came there, 
and I went there as a servant (working housekeeper) 
during most of the time he was at Heston. Mr. Nesbitt 
had a number of fine pictures, but I only now recollect 
*The Flower-Girl, ‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den,’ and 
the ‘ Blue Boy.’ The last was a great favourite amongst 
us in the house, for the nice boy seemed always looking 
at us, no matter what part of the room we were in. 

“TI remember the ‘ Blue Boy ’ coming to Mr. Nesbitt’s 
soon after he came to Heston, and I would not say any- 
thing about Mr. Nesbitt and his household I did not 
know to be true. The ‘ Blue Boy’ came there carefully 
packed in a large case or crate, and was hung opposite 
the fire-place in the parlour in the house now called 
‘The Hall,’ and the property of Mr. Hogarth the ma- 
gistrate. 

“ Along with my grandson Richard Shortland I saw 
the * Blue Boy’ at No. 1, Stephens Square, Bayswater, 
on Thursday ast, March 9th, and I am confident it is 
the same picture which hung in Mr. Nesbitt’s house at 
Heston, but it is now in a broader frame than it was in 
at Heston. 

“TI also well remember two strangers coming from 
London to see Mr. Nesbitt shortly before he left Heston, 
and the ‘ Blue Boy’ being taken down to examine by 
them, and its being left down, when I observed some chalk 
writing on its back.* But soon after this some vans 
came from London and took away most of the furniture 
and pictures, and a neighbour, Farmer Temple, took the 
odds and ends they left to Chelsea. 

* Mr. Nesbitt then left Heston, but I do not know 
where he went to, but he did not look to be an old man, 
but was tall, thin, and active. 

“IT am, Sir, &c., 
“ Wipow SuorTLayp, 

“ Per my grandson, 
“ Ricnaxp SHorTLaND.” 

The interview, as it may be called, between 
the widow and the “ Boy” was, it may be added, 
— like the meeting of two long-parted friends, 
ull fifty years in this case. Evidently the long 
earnest look at the “Boy” was recalling to 
memory the scenes in which, as one of the belles 
of Heston at that time, she had shared ; for after 
a time she said with almost tearful emotion, point- 
ing to the picture, “ Ah, that face! If that ‘ Boy 
could speak he could tell what strange things were 
done before him in the parlour at Heston.” 


* Still on it, at Hall’s sale in 1858, and doubtless the 
R. A. Exhibition marking. 
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This important evidence shows conclusively that 

Nesbitt had a “ Blue Boy” with him at Heston, 
and that to the best of the widow’s judgment 
the green “ Blue Boy ” is the same picture. That 
the Heston “ Blue Boy ” was the original picture 
formerly in Nesbitt’s fine collection there can be 
no doubt, for there was not only his own taste, 
judgment, and knowledge of the picture, but the 
trust seal on it to prevent a spurious copy being 

Imed off on him as the original after having 
Gon kept about thirteen years for him as a pic- 
ture of great value. But this is a short period of 
obscurity compared with the time—about forty 
years—in which Gainsborough’s celebrated por- 
trait of Mrs. Graham (Lady Lynedoch) remained 
in as great obscurity, also in trust, before it once 
more saw the light of publicity at the British 
Institution in 1848, and again in 1857 at Man- 
chester, where it fairly beat the pale “ Blue Boy” 
on merits, and carried off the highest honours. 
The green “ Blue Boy” was then all that year a 
ward in Chancery after Hall’s death. 

It thus becomes obvious that, except nominally 
or temporarily, the ownership of the original “ Blue 
Boy” vested in Nesbitt from the day he purchased 
the picture to the day on the eve of his leaving 
Heston, about 1820, when he sold, or placed in the 
hands of strangers to his household to sell for him, 
the “ Blue Boy” and other effects. 

From the description given of the unwelcome 
strangers who were credited with breaking up 
Nesbitt’s home, there seems to be no doubt they 


were Mr. Wm. Hall, then an auctioneer, and his | 
| Nesbitt had his picture with him at Heston ef- 


solicitor Mr. Hancott, professedly employed by 
Nesbitt. This conclusion is borne out by the facts 
already mentioned about Hall’s knowledge of the 
royal antecedents and originality of his “Blue 
Boy,” and also by the fact that at his death three 
at least of the pictures in his possession had been 
in Nesbitt’s possession at Heston, namely the 
“Blue Boy,” the “Flower Girl,” and “ Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den.” 

Curious a find a niche in your pages, and 
here is one by Hall on his father, which is illus- 
trative of the peculiarities which made him so 
noticeable wherever he went:— 

“William Hall, who died July 12th, 1852, aged 75 
years, implores peace, 

“Kind reader, take your choice to cry or laugh ; 

Here Will Hall lies, but where his epitaph ? 

If such you seek, try Westminster and view 

As many just as fit for him as you. 
es the electric spark, gave me life. Time reclaimed 

I liv'd, I ery’d, I laugh’d, I lov’d; 


I felt pain and pleasure, and I was like you, 
And now I am what you soon will be. 


“ Blessed is the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 


_On October 23, 1856, the son, also Wm. Hall, | 
died, and was laid beside his father and his third | 


| gilt frame. 


wife in the family grave near the chapel in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, and on the obelisk memorial 
there the epitaph can be seen. 

Hall made a will, but it was like himself, a 
peculiar one, and was disputed, first in Chancery 
and finally in the House of Lords. Under an 
order of the Court of Chancery his household 
effects were sold in March 1858. Lot 72 was the 
“« Flower Girl,” and lot 78 “ Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den.” Lot 75 was the “Blue Boy,” but cata- 
logued, as formerly explained, and instructively 
so, as “A Portrait of the Prince of Wales,” in 
This frame was, no doubt, the one in 
which the picture had been ever since it was 
exhibited, for the chalk writing noticed on it at 
Heston thirty-eight years before was still on it. 

At Hall’s sale the “Blue Boy” was bought by 
Mr. Dawson, who took it out of the old frame and 
put it into the “ broader, flatter, sloping-off” one 
detected by Nesbitt’s old housekeeper. Shortly 
after the sale Dawson offered the picture to the 
late Marquis of Westminster, quoting as its price 
Hall’s valuation of it at 1500/., but eventually he 
sold it to its present owner. 

Through Nesbitt the history of the original 
“Blue Boy” has now been traced down to the 
resent time, but the history of the pale “ Blue 
3oy”’ seems to resolve itself into its Grosvenor 
Gallery history alone, for it appears to have been 
unknown and unheard of during Gainsborough’s 
lifetime, or for many years after his death. 

Its originality is claimed on the plea that it was 
Nesbitt’s picture, but the direct evidence that 


fectually disposes of this plea. 

What then? If a copy of the “ Blue Boy” by 
an unknown artist has not only passed as the 
original in the absence of the original, but has 
been highly eulogised as a work of art, it would 
be a feather in that artist’s cap, whoever he might 
be. Always subject to revision by authentic in- 


| formation, it is submitted that the original ‘‘ Blue 


Boy” was painted at Bath; exhibited at the R.A. 
in 1770; discoursed against by Sir J. Reynolds in 
1778; purchased by the Prince of Wales (George 
IV.), who sold it to his companion John Nesbitt, 
Esq., M.P.; in Nesbitt’s sale in 1802; in Hopp- 
ners hands for a time in trust for Nesbitt; in 
Nesbitt’s possession again in 1815; sold by Nes- 
bitt when he left Heston about 1820 to Hall; in 
Hall’s sale in 1858 as “a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales,” when it was bought by Dawson, who 
sold it to its present possessor. 

Upon the whole subject the conclusions are — 


| (1.) That the pale “Blue Boy” is not the ori- 


ginal picture, and (2) that the green “ Blue Boy” 


| is the — picture, and justly entitled to the 
| “ Blue Riband” of the Fine Arts. 


J. Szwett, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
The Lombard, E.C. 
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The belief that a foot-note in Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painters, in 1806 or 1807, is the sole 
authority for using the name of Buttall either as 
the model or owner of the original “ Blue Boy,” 
is certainly erroneous, for “Jackson of Exeter” in 
a notice of Gainsborough wrote—“ Perhaps his 
best portrait is that known among the painters 
by the name of ‘ Blue Boy.’ It was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Buttall, near Newport Market.” I 

uote these words from Cunningham’s Lives of 
Yminent Englishmen (vi. 140), where the descrip- 
tion of Gainsborough is mainly borrowed from 
“ Jackson of Exeter.” No reference is there given 
to the nature of Jackson’s publication, whence the 
extracts are taken; but, as Jackson was a personal 
friend of Gainsborough, he probably wrote about 
him not long after his death in 1788. At all 
events, as Jackson himself died in 1803, the name 
of Buttall in connection with the “Blue Boy” 
clearly preceded the ‘‘ Edwards” foot-note of 1806 
or 1807. A. B. MIppLeTon. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


WHY DOES A NEWLY BORN CHILD CRY? 
(4 S. vii. 211, 289.) 





The passage from Goldsmith which CLarry | 


refers to is from the Good-natured Man (Act I. 
Sc. 1), and occurs in the dialogue between Croaker 
and Honeywood :— 

“Cro. Life at the greatest and best is but a froward 
child, that must be humoured and coaxed a little till it 
falls asleep, and then all the care is over. 

“ Honey. Very true, sir; nothing can exceed the 
vanity of our existence but the folly of our pursuits. We 
wept when we came into the world, and every day tells 
us why.” 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


Richard Rolle de Hampole, in his Pricke of 


Conscience (Stimulus Conscientia), has the follow- 
ing lines on this subject :— 


476 “ For unnethes es a child born fully 
pat it ne bygynnes to goule and cry; 
And by bat cry men knaw pan 
Whether it be man or weman, 

For when it es born it cryes swa: 

If it be man it says ‘ A, A.’ 

pat pe first letter es of be nam 

Of our forme-fader Adam. 

And if pe child a woman be, 

When it es born it says ‘ E, E.’ 

E. es pe first letter and be hede 

Of be name of Eve pat bygan our dede. 
barfor a clerk made on pis manere 

bis vers of metre bat es wreten here : 
Diwentes E. vel A. quot-quot nascuntur ab Eva. 
* Alle pas,’ he says, ‘ bat comes of Eve, 
pat es al men pat here byhoves leve, 
When pai er born what-swa pai be, 
bai say outher A. A. or E. E,’ 

pus es here pe bygynnyng 

Of our lyfe sorrow and gretyng, 

Til whilk our wrechedness stirres us ; 


480 


48 


- 


49 


i) 


496 


And parfor Innocent says pus : 


Omnes nascimur eiulantes, 
500 Ut nature nostre miseriam 
exprimamus. 
He says, ‘ al er we born gretand, 
And makand a sorowful sembland, 
504 For to shew be grete wrechednes 
Of our kynd pat in us es.’” 


; J. P. Morris, 
17, Sutton Street, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 





These passages in King Lear, Act IV. Sc. 6, have 
not been noticed :— 
“We came crying hither : 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air 
We wawle and cry.” 
“ When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.” 

Warton, in his “Observations on King Lear,” 
quotes the lines from Lucretius, with Dryden's 
translation. (See Drake’s Memorials of Shake- 
speare, p. 336.) T. McGrara, 


THE WHITE TOWER OF LONDON, 
(4 8. vii. 211, 309.) 


It has been generally considered that the White 
Tower was the nucleus of the Tower of London. 
It was known in the twelfth century that during 
the Saxon period there was a tower in this locality; 
learned men of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries termed it Cesar’s Tower; and in the 
present century good authorities have assigned to 
it a higher antiquity than the Norman period. 

The importance of this tower has always been 
appreciated by the ruling powers of the nation, 
insomuch that from the cadens times few of our 
public buildings have had more real care bestowed 
upon their maintenance; and until within a com- 

aratively recent period the interior of the White 
Sou remained substantially in its primitive un- 
adorned state. The most extensive alteration it 
was subjected to, at any one time, was when Sir 


| Christopher Wren enlarged the windows and 


| faced them with Portland stone. 


The thickness 


| of the mortar joints allowed of small flints being 
| driven into the joints when the building was 
— and in other respects the walls have 








been repaired, when needful, to make good the 
defects of age. : 

The south-west angle of the original wide- 
spreading basement remains; the rest of the projec- 
tion has either been removed for the convenience 
of making additions, or may possibly still exist 
beneath the superincumbent accumulation of 
raised ground. 

Although the action of the London atmosphere 
has corroded the surface of the White Tower, it 
is plain that the buttresses were built of hewn 
masonry for about twenty feet upwards from the 
plinth, and that two courses of hewn masonry 
were laid immediately over the plinth. 
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The staircase (making due allowance for the 
addition of some openings, and for the alterations 
of others) is less modernised than the rest of the 
structure, and affords a clue to the general con- 
struction of the masonry throughout the build- 
ing, as must have been perceptible to practical 

rsons who have had the upportunity of examin- 
ing the portions which, from time to time, have 
been laid bare during the repairs effected within 
the last thirty years. 

The chapel occupies one fourth part of the area 
of the White Tower, which fourth part only was 
vaulted, and that for three stories in height. The 
significant importance thus given to a fourth part 
of the whole building, raises a question es to the 
primary object of the structure, and suggests, in 
the first instance, a reasonable conjecture, namely, 
that the White Tower was built for what is now 
called the chapel, and not the chapel for. the 
White Tower. On the authority of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren * the chapel is older than the Conquest. 
and so Romanesque are its few architectural 
features that archeologists, failing to find the 
usual Norman ornaments, are driven to describe 
its details in terms appertaining to classical archi- 





Sappers and Miners of the nineteenth century had 
experience of the labour and difficulty of cutting 
a tunnel through twenty-four feet of Roman 
wall. The massive proportions and the prodigious 
strength of the White Tower are among the 
strongest evidences of the building being Roman 
and Not NoRMAN. 

A’ BECKET’S MURDERERS. 

(4" S. vii. 33, 171, 195, 268.) 

Mr. TowNsHEND Mayer refers to a Somerset 
tradition of the assassins, four in number—Brito, 
Morwell, Tracy, and Reginald Fitz Urse—having 
fled to a remote part of this shire, and there built 
an abbey. We would direct attention to another 


| Scotch tradition, as contained in Timothy Pont’s 


Cuninghame Topographized, one of the Balfour 
MSS. in the Advocates’ Library, written about 
1600. It is circumstantial, and seems in part 
founded on the register of the monastery of Kil- 
winning, Ayrshire, which, although not now 


| known to exist, was certainly perused by Pont 


tecture, such as Ionic and Corinthian; and further, | 


in order to uphold the foregone conclusion that 
the White Tower is a Norman building, the 


attention of superficial readers is diverted by at | 


once pronouncing the chapel to be the earliest 
and simplest, as well as the most complete, Nor- 
man chapel in Britain. 


The vaulted apartment immediately under the | 


chapel, now an armoury, is entered by a wide | 


archway on the south, the original entrance hav- 
ing been through a small doorway on the opposite 
side. This once plain. apartment is now decorated 
with the “ Norman” chevron or zig-zag orna- 
ment. The walls of the small chamber: in the 
thickness of the north wall were bare in 1857, 
and showed the method of their construction; a 
portion of the arch of the vault was then also 
visible. 

The vaulted apartment under the armoury was 
used as a powder magazine. The rest of the base- 
ment was vaulted in modern time; the vaults 
were built around the posts which previously sup- 


during his survey, as well as by others at a later 
period. 

In the first place, Pont says that the “toun 
and place” where this abbey stood, considerable 
fragments of which still remain, was formerly 
named Segdoune, “as the foundation (charter?) 
of the said monastery bears record.” He then 
adds :— 

“It was foundit by a noble Englichman, named Sir 
Richard Morwell, fugitive from hes oune Country for ye 
slaughter of Thomas Beckett, Arch. of Canterburrey 
(being one of them), in the Rainge of King Henry II. 
of England, quho, flying to Scotland, wes be the then 
Scotts King velcumed, and honoured with ye office of 
Grate Constable of Scotland, as also inriched with ye 
Lordschips of Cuninghame, Largis and Lauderidaill.” 

Pont adds also:— 

“Now the forest Richard being, as vald seime, tuoched 
with compuctione for ye safty of hes soule (according to 
the custome of these tymes), did found this Abbey of 
Killvinnin in testimony of hes repentance.” 

The author further says that— 


“ The founder thereof, Sir R. Morwill, layes interrid 
in the new cemetery of this church under a tome of 


| lymestone framed coffinwayes of old pollished vorke; 


ported the floor over the basement, and when no | 


longer required the lower tier of posts was re- 
moved. 

Whatever alterations the Normans may have 
made in the White Tower, or whatever buildings 
they may have erected around it, their work soon 
crumbled away, while that of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries proved durable. The Royal 





* Gwilt says (Encye. Arch., 8vo, 1854, Longman, 
p- 120, art. 300), “It is the fashion of modern half-edu- 
cated critics to place little reliance on such authorities as 
— We have from experience learned to venerate 





with this coate (a fret is here figured) one the stone, 
without any superscriptione or epitaphe.” 

Now, what is particularly desirable to be known 
is, what can be alleged favourable to, or against, 
these statements ? 

We may be permitted, meantime, to say that it 
is generally believed that not Sir Richard, but his 
father, Sir Hugh, was founder of this monastery 
at an earlier period by thirty years or more, 
namely about 1140, than that of the murder of 
A’ Becket, which is generally assigned to the even- 
ing of Dec. 29,1170. It is also known certainly 
that Sir Hugh held the office of High Constable 
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under David L, having succeeded Edward Biorn | 


therein. It is also scarcely in doubt that Sir 
Hugh had a grant of the three great possessions 
mentioned, which Pont says were conferred upon 
the son Sir Richard, but to which Sir Richard 
no doubt succeeded ; and it must be exceedingly 
questionable whether the then Scots king ( William 
the Lion, the grandson of David) would be inclined 
to welcome a murderer of A’ Becket, and for such 
an act to reward him overtly with various large 

ssessions. Besides, it is almost universally al- 
owed that the name of De Moreville, the mur- 
derer, was not Richard, but Hugh. An interesting 


query arises, which some of your correspondents | 


no doubt will be able to answer, and is this: In 
what relationship, if any, did the murderer Mor- 
well stand to Sir Hugh, High Constable of Scot- 
land under David I. and who died in 1162? As 
appears, Sir Hugh had a son, also named Hugh, 
but of whom, as belief runs, next to nothing is 
known beyond the fact of his having witnessed a 
charter recorded in one of the monastic chartula- 
ries along with his father, in which he is designed 
as his son. It has been always supposed that Sir 
Richard succeeded his father on his death in 1162; 
but since two Hughs are found existing, there may 
be some doubt whether Sir Richard was the son 
of the first or of the second, and which of these, 
consequently, it was who died in 1162. Sir 
Richard’s death took place in 1189. Reference 
is made to Sir James Balfour's “ Catalogue of the 
Great Constables of Scotland” which is to be 
found in Dalzell’s Fragments of Scottish History, 
annexed to the preface. 

Regarding the origin of Segdoune, the ancient 
name of the site of the abbey, and town of Kil- 
winning, we would much desire the views of 
J. Cx. R., Mr. Cuarnocxk, Mr. Picton, or 
others, your philological correspondents. Pont 
says the river Garnock “ glyds betwixt ye toune 
and the abbey "—that is, did so when he wrote. 
Consequently, the name, this view being assumed 
as correct, applied to both banks of the Garnock, 
on the west of which was the abbey, upon rising 
ground, part of a ridge, situated in a plain of con- 
siderable extent, and forming a promontory over- 
hanging thisriver. The abbey is also close by St. 
Vinnin’s Holy Cell and Well, the latter of which 
was famous for portending war or strife, inasmuch 
as Hoveden relates that, in 1184, it ran blood for 
eight days and nights in succession. St. Vinnin 
(Winning) was an Irish saint, descended of a 
princely race, and whose arrival here is ascribed to 
the beginning of the eighth century. Some have 
held that Segdoune is corrupted from Sanctoun 
(Saint’s-town, or Sandy-town?), but the abbey 
site would rather suggest another origin for the 
affix doune, and point to the existence of a dun, 
rath, or hillfort; such ancient works of a Celtic 


race being by no means uncommon in the district. | 
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There is a Seggiedun, or Segdoun, on the Tay, 
near Perth, and at one time the site of an hos 
pital. (Spotiswoode’s Religious Houses.) The 
same name was, it is said, applied to Aberbrothoc 
(Arbroath), where a monastery was founded by 
William the Lion in honour of A’ Becket, and 
colonised by the same order of monks as Kilwin- 
ning; and Seggiedurorum, now Wallsend, is at 
the north end of Hadrian’s Wall. It can hardly 
be believed that this king would so honour the 
memory of A’ Beckett, and also receive, protect, 
and reward one of his murderers. So, doubting 
much Pont’s views, we wait in the hope of receiy- 
ing the opinions of others, ESPEDARE. 


Your correspondent doubtless refers to Wood- 
spring Priory, which is popularly associated with 
the murder of the archbishop. Its present ruins 
stand in about the centre of a small bay on the 
Bristol Channel, which lies between Clevedon 
and Weston-super-Mare, and may be visited from 
either of these places. The ruin is visible from 
Anchor-head at the latter. It is thus spoken of 
in Whereat’s Handbook to Weston-super-Mare :— 

“Apart from the abodes of men, lone, solitary, and 
removed from all frequented thoroughfare, with a dreary 
plain on the south, and the sea washing the remaining 
sides of the cliff, was the stern, gloomy, and uninviting 
site of the Monastery. Let us briefly glance at its 
origin. The blood of Thomas A’Becket stained the 
vaulted pavement of the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, 
and in this far-off wild arose a holy pile dedicated to the 
murdered saint, in atonement for the sacrilegious crime. 
rT It was about 1210 that William de Courtenay, 
who was nearly allied to (qu. one of) the assassinators of 
the canonized Archbishop, founded this monastery ; and 
it was subsequently enriched by benefactions from all 
the descendants of the murderers, that the daily mass 
might cleanse the deep stain *of guilt which darkened 
their memories, and, according to the superstitious belief 
of the times, remove their souls from the peril of pur- 
gatory.” 

The monastery was one of those depopulated in 
the days of Henry VIIL., and by degrees fell into 
decay. The book above —_. describes at some 
length the condition of the ruins, now converted 
into farm buildings; but as it is not of very receat 
date, I do not copy the account. Probably some 
more recent guide or local topography may 
supply satisfactory detail. 

will, however, quote part of an extract my 
book furnishes concerning “a curious relic © 
antiquity” found in repairing the north wall of 
Kewstoke church, adjacent to Woodspring, 8 It 
is associated with the archbishop's murder. Itis 
from a paper by the Rev. F. Warre :— 

“In the front is carved a figure in an arched niche, 
having shafts of early English character. This figure, 
the face of which seems to have been purposely mutilated, 
holds something, probably a heart, in its hands. At the 
back was discovered an arched recess, within which was 
a small wooden cup, containing what was ~ to 
human blood. This reliquary was manifestly of earlier 
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date than the wall into which it was built, and appears 
from the capitals of its shafts nearly to correspond in 
style with that in use about the time of the dedication of 
Woodspring. The opinion of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, to which it was sub- 
mitted, was, that it probably contained the most valued 
relic possessed by the priory—probably some of the blood 
of Thomas A’Becket — and that the monks, foreseeing 
the desecration of their conventual church, deposited it 
in the parish church of Kewstoke, hoping by this means 
to preserve from profanation a relic, in their eyes of the 
greatest sanctity, being no less than the blood of their 
murdered patron, St. Thomas of Canterbury.” 

My extracts seem lengthy, but Iam the more 
anxious to supply them, having referred to Wood- 
spring Priory when unable to collect any details 
of it, in my note on the Ilfracombe traditions in 
connection with William de Tracy, one of the 
archbishop’s murderers (4% S. vi. 217, 218.) 
Permit me to take this opportunity of correcting 
a misprint therein. Every one who knows Ilfra- 
comb will have remembered that it is a cave not 
lane, which is traditionally pointed out as the 
place of his concealment. S. M.S. 


Porrry or THE CLovps (4 S. vii. 319.)— Who 


does not remember Coleridge’s sonnet com- | 


mencing — 
* O it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 
Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 


To make the shifting clouds be what you please,” &c.— | 


or the Oxford graduate’s eloquent pictures of 
cloud-scenery, in all its varieties of cloud-beauty, 
cloud-balancings, cloud-flocks, cloud-pers 


| by pigeon ae This has been stated to me by 


tive, | Bishopsgate Street. 
cloud-colours, &e.? A German writer, Heinrich | 
Motz, has treated of the feeling for the beautiful | 


A Gem Query: PicutER (4" S. vii. 322.)— 
Pichler (probably a German) was, about a cen- 
tury ago, an eminent gem-engraver at Rome. I 
do not know that he always inscribed his name in 
Greek letters; but a person well informed on the 
subject told me that he had seen A MIXAEP en- 
graved on several of his works. 


Pichler appears to have been a gem-engraver 
of some celebrity in Rome about the middle of 
the last century : — 


“The demand for Dehn’s sulphur and paste impres- 
sions became so great at that time, and their utility for 
the scholar, artist, and jeweller so evident, that the art 
of making them rose into high estimation; and even 
eminent artists, such as Mr. Pichler and others of Rome, 
thought it no disgrace, but rather an advantage to their 
art, to assist the connoisseur with sulphur and paste im- 
pressions of the ancient gems, as well as of their own 
works.”—A Descriptive Catalogue of a General Collection 
of Ancient and Modern Engraved Gems, §c., by James 
Tassie, &c, Vol. 1., Introduc. lviii. London, mpccxcer. 

R. C, 

Cork. 


French WESLEYAN MaGazine (4 §, vii. 325.) 
A Wesleyan weekly paper, under the name of 
L’ Evangélique, has continuously been printed and 
| published at Nimes, and, during the investment 
| of Paris, the MS. was sent there from the capital 





one of the Wesleyan body, but J. F. H. can satisfy 


| himself about this and the numbers he desires to 
| see by inquiry at the Wesleyan Mission House in 


H. F. J. 


J. F. H. will obtain all the information he may 
require from the Rev. Matthew Gallienne, Jersey, 


in nature among the ancients in a small volume, | who is the editor of such magazine. 


published at Leipzig in 1865,* and quotes many 
passages from Greek and Latin authors in sup- 

rt of his theme. Humboldt, in his Cosmos, 
evotes many pages to “ Poetic Descriptions of 
Nature by the Greeks, Romans,” &c. (see Col. 
Sabine’s translation, vol. ii.); and if your corre- 
spondent has not chanced to meet with these 
works, I would beg to refer him to them. 

J. Macray. 


De Quincey, I find, on reference to his essay, 
has not omitted to refer to the most famous cloud- 





passage in Shakespeare (Antony and Cleopatra, 
Iv. 12). In the Variorum of 1821 a few parallels | 
are given from Chapman and others (xii. 368). I | 
have no doubt that Shakespeare had this “cloud- 
scevery ” in his mind when he wrote those familiar 
lines in The Tempest (1v. 1, 151-8). Some editors | 
have altered “rack” to “wreck” in the “leave | 
not a rack behind.” But compare “the rack dis- 
limns” in the Antony and Cleopatra passage. 
Joun AppIs. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

* Ueber die Empfindung der Naturschinheit bei den | 
Alten. Von Heinrich Motz. 


SaMvEL WALKER. 
1, Highfield Place, Bradford. 


THe TERMINATION “DEN” IN THE WEALD OF 
Kent (4" S. vy. 560; vi. 16.)—Kemble has enor- 
mously understated the number of “ dens ” in the 
Weald. Mr. R. Furley, F.S.A., in the preface to 
his history of this district, says, “ The manor of 
Aldington alone possesses forty-four denes !” 

Grorce Bepo. 


MARRIAGES OF ENGLISH Princessgs (4* §, vii. 
203, 289, 309.)—I believe the following list of 
daughters or sisters of the reigning sovereign, 
who have married British subjects, is correct as 
far as it goes; and, without being sure, I believe 


| itis complete. I have copied it from two charts 


in my possession : — 
JOHN. 

1. Eleanor, daughter, married Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke; second, married Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester. 

HENRY Itt. 

2. Beatrice, daughter, married John de Dreux, Duke of 

Brittany, France, and Earl of Richmond, England. 
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EDWARD I, 

8. Joan, daughter, married Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester ; second, married Ralph de Monthermer. 

4. Elizabeth, daughter, married John Earl of Holland ; 
second, married Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford. 

5. Eleanor, daughter, married Henry Count de Barre, 
France (who, I believe, held rights as a British subject). 

EDWARD III. 

6. Isabella, daughter, married De Courcy, Earl of 
Bedford. 

7. Margaret, daughter, married John Hastings, Earl of 
Pembroke. 

EDWAED IY. 

8. Anne, sister, married Henry Holland, Duke of 
Exeter; second, married Sir Thos. de Leger. 

9. Elizabeth, sister, married John de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk. 

10. Cecilia, daughter, married John Viscount Wells ; 
second, married Thos. Kymbe. 

11, Anne, daughter, married Thos, Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk. 

12. Catherine, daughter, married Wm. Courteny, Earl 
of Devon. 

HENRY VII. 

13. Margaret, ddughter, married second husband, Arch. 
Douglas, Earl of Angus. 

14, Mary, daughter, married second husband, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

Juni NEpos. 

Alderley. 

P. asks if all descendants of a royal prince or 
princess have a right to quarter the royal arms? 
Certainly not, unless the royal person was an 
heiress, for it is the descendants of heiresses only 
who have a right to quarter arms. Ba we 


Oxp Sones anp Batraps (4 S. vi. 47, 311.)— 
Thanks to Mr. Jackson for his information ; but, 
speaking under correction, I venture to think that 
he exaggerates. No such collection of old songs 
as he describes, whether English, Irish, or Scotch 
(nothing approaching to it in any degree), has 
ever come in my way. Take, for example, Mr. 
Robert Chambers’s collection of Scottish Songs 
before Burns, or the collections of Messrs. Maid- 
ment and Logan, or any of the multitudinous 
flocks of “ Linnets,” “Larks,” and “ Nightingales,” 
which gave forth their varying strains for the 
amusement of the bygone generations. Here and 
there one may light upon a coarse patch in such 
collections, but their general character as to morals 
is perfect innocence. None of the three songs 
mentioned by Mr. Jackson have I ever so much 
as heard of before, still less read in print. My 
notion was that the original songs, from whic 
Burns and Moore borrowed and adapted their airs, 
were in the main simply characteristic of the 
homely joys, rural humours, political sentiments, 
and rustic manners of the peasantry of the two 
countries respectively during the previous century. 
In that view, popular songs form always a most 
valuable department of the national literature. 
Perhaps the fact of my reading life having been 








in this part of the world 

t eculiar 

— of literary study to which Mr. Jacxsoy 
] 


spent for the most 
has debarred me from enjoying that 


udes. All the same, I should like to have a 
sight of the printed words of such songs as “The 
Battle of Argan More,” “The Humours of Castle 
Lyons,” “The Fairy Queen,” “The Piper's Dance,” 
“The Twisting of the Rope,” and even “The 
Little Bold Fox,” to say nothing of “ Planxty 
Kelly” and “The Humours of Glynn.” 

D. Briar. 

Melbourne. 

“Lavurieger Horatius” (4" S. vii. 324.) — 
This is one of the German “student songs.” The 
following are the words : — 

“Lauriger Horatius, quam dixisti verum ! 
Fugit Euro citius tempus edax rerum! 
“ Ubi sunt, o pocula dulciora melle, 
Rix, pax et oscula rubentis puelle ? 
“ Crescit uva molliter et puella crescit ; 
Sed poéta turpiter sitiens canescit. 
“ Quid juvat eternitas nominis, amare 
Nisi terre filias licet et potare ? ” 
It is sung to the same air as Walter Mapes’ song 
“Mihi est propositum,” also a “ student song.” 
I have the music of both. CYwRm. 
. Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


The song “ Lauriger Horatius” will be found 
in any of the many editions of the Commersbuch, 
or book of songs used by the German students, 
from whom it must have been adopted by the 
members of the American university to which 
your correspondent refers. An edition of this 
book is published by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, with 
music, for three shillings. E. C. Tomas. 

Trin. Coll., Oxford. 

“Tue Sun NEVER sETs on THE Britisn Do- 
mintons” (4° S. ii. 535; vii. 210, 293.) —Ca- 
moens, whose Lusiad was published thirty-six 
years before Fuller was born, says of the Portu- 
guese empire that the sun looks upon it when it 
rises, it still beholds it at midday, and when it 
sets it sets behind it. The words are: — 

“Vos, poderoso Rei, cujo alto imperio 
O sol, logo nascendo, vé primeiro, — 
Veio tambem no meio do hemispherio, 
E quando desce, o deixa derradeiro.” 
They occur in the noble address to his king, the 
unfortunate Don Sebastian, in the eighth stanza 
of the first canto. Gort. 


Ompre: Boston (4" S. vii. 35, 167, 306.) — 
Besides the varieties of the game of ombre, or 
hombre, mentioned b your corres ondents, I find 
the following named in the “ Dictionnaire des 
Jeux” of the Encyclopédie méthodique, Paris, 
1792 :—Mouche, médiateur or oni quintile, 
and solitaire, also piqué-médrille, described as in- 
termediate between médiateur and piquet. In- 
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structions and rules for the several varieties are 


iven at great length. Boston is not mentioned, 


ut “ wishk bostonien,” a variety of “Ta % 


having no resemblance to ombre. C. 
“Heart or Hearts”: “Lient oF Lients” 

(4% 8. vii. 362.)—A still more serious error of a 

similar kind to that noticed by Lonp CHELMSFORD 





Chartier’s poem, which appears among the pieces 
attributed to Chaucer in Speght’s edition. Chau- 
cer, however, died when Chartier was only four- 
teen years of age; and if M. Paulin Paris’s con- 
jecture is well founded, it is quite impossible that 
the translation should be by Chaucer. Jean 
| Marot was not born till 1457, and Chaucer died 

in 1400. According to Tyrwhitt, in the Harleian 


i i h be a book founded ; : . I : 
ip Giervable in wast cut t be 5 Sess Sane MS. 373, the translation is attributed to Sir 


on careful theology. ; : 
Modern, No. 137, we are bidden to sing — 
“Light of lights! with morning shine ” ; 


and 
“ Light of lights! when falls the even,” 


One would think the composer of the hymn had 


never seen the Nicene Creed either in Greek or 
7 


English, for there #as é« éwrdés, and “ Light of | 
Light,” convey a very different meaning from | 


that given by the plural of the hymn. J. H. B. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD is unquestionably right in 
objecting to this phrase as commonly used, though 
I write with the uneasy consciousness of having 
myself often tripped in the matter in company 
with those of whom he complains. 
not look further for the cause of the blunder 
than in the ignorance of the majority using the 
hrase of the passage from which it is taken. 
buoting at second hand is the source of much 
of the inaccuracy which meets us everywhere ; 
and phrases such as the above are quoted at 
fiftieth and hundredth hand. Perhaps, too, the 
analogy of such phrases as ‘‘ King of kings,” “ joy 
of joys,” where the selection of one person or 
thing out of many is the salient idea, helps to 
make the error easier to commit and less easy to 
detect. 

In quoting there is nothing more natural and 
more dangerous than to trust the memory too 
far. Even such a scholar as Mr. Froude, in the 
fine lecture he lately delivered on “Calvinism,” 
misquotes one of the most familiar lines in Words- 


worth’s “Ode on Immortality”; and one of your | 


own correspondents recently wrote to complain 
that a Saturday reviewer had misquoted a verse 
of Thomas Hood's, when it actually appeared that 
the corrector was in the wrong, and the first cita- 
tion correct. 
“Quis emendabit ipsos emendatores ? ” 
ALFRED AINGER. 

Temple. 

REMARKABLE ALTAR Stas (4" S. vii. 360.)— 
Is not this the base of a shrine? Compare that 
of Bede’s shrine in the nave of Durham. 

H. B. 


“La Bette Dame sans Mercr” (4% §. yii, 


324.)—K eats’s poem first appeared in The Indicator 
(1820), with the signature “Caviare,” and an 
introduction by Leigh Hunt, from which we learn | 
that it was suggested by the translation of Alain | 


In Hymns Ancient and 


We need | 


Richard Ros. G. J. De Wipe. 


A ToapstonE Rive (4* §. vii. 324.) —H. 8S. C. 
will find a full account of the toadstone and its 
supposed properties in The Natural History of 
Gems or Decorative Stones, by C. W. King, M.A., 
8vo, London, Bell & Daldy, 1867, pp. 43-49. 

HENRY id HENFREY. 


Markham House, Brighton. 

“ A toadstone, a celebrated amulet, which was never 
lent to any one unless upon a bond for a thousand merks 
for its being safely restored. It was sovereign for pro- 
| tecting new-born children and their mothers from the 
power of the fairies, and has been repeatedly borrowed 
from my mother for this purpose.”—Extract of letter 
from Joanna Baillie to Sir Walter Scott in 1812: Song- 
stresses of Scotland. 

I possess one. It is a convex circular stone, 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, semi- 
transparent and of dark-grey colour, and seems 
silicious. It is set in a massive silver thumb-ring 
of great antiquity, and has been in the possession 
of my family for many generations. It was be- 
lieved to be a specific in cases of diseased kidney. 
It, like the Lee penny, was immersed in water, 
which was drunk by the patient. 

“ Le chicquanon, ou poulce de la main dextre, portoit 
un gros et large anneau d’argent, en la palle duquel étoit 
enchassée une bien grande crapaudine.” — Pantagruel, 
iv. 16. 

The vulgar error of the toadstone is of great 
antiquity, and was generally believed in. Shake- 
| spear characterises the toad as bearing “ a precious 
| jewel in its head.” I have seen several so-called 

toadstones, for the most part dissimilar to each 
| other. | & 4 

Edinburgh. 

Sun-praL Querizs (4" S. vii. 324.) —As I in- 
troduced the subject of dial mottoes into N. & Q.” 
in December, 1851, by an inquiry under the name 
of Hermes, about a dial at Karlsbad, I venture 
to answer the queries of P. W. S., although I 
cannot do so quite satisfactorily. 


1. If P. W. S. can get hold of a second-hand 
copy of Mechanick Dialling, by Charles Leadbetter, 
London, 1737, I believe it will answer his pur- 
pose, as it describes the construction of every 
description of dial. It has also a list of mottoes, 
among which are those comical translations which 
have already appeared in “N. & Q.” 

2. This I answer by saying that, when I first 
requested the correspondents of “N. & Q.” to fur- 
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nish any remarkable dial mottoes in their own 
neighbourhood, I had myself been collecting them 
for many years; and the list at the present time 
is far too voluminous, and, I may say, too interest- 
ing, to be sent to “N. & Q.” as a mere catalogue. 
I hope indeed to carry out shortly my long pur- 
P intention of publishing it in a volume, with 
such remarks, archeological, historical, and poeti- 
cal, as have arisen from a consideration of the 
not a little interesting subject. 

3. It is part of the plan of the book to give 
thirty or forty illustrations (out of perhaps two 
or three hundred) of existing sun-thde. But this 
is a singular question to come from Nice, where 
so many sun-dials are to be seen. 

4. This is partly answered by No. 2; but I join 
heartily with P. W. S. in wishing that “any of 
your correspondents who know of quaint or pic- 
SHY: sun-dials” would oblige the readers of 
“N. & Q.” by a list of them, as the longer I col- 
lect the more imperfect I perceive the collection 
must necessarily be, from the difficulty of getting | 
people to record those known to them. 

Being upon the subject, once more I appeal to 
the readers of “N. & Q.” to throw light, if they 
can, upon the introduction of the fly into the 
window-dials at Marlborough and Winchester, as | 
also into so many of the copper-plate illustrations 
of sun-dials in Leadbetter’s volume. 


Marearet Garry. 





| 


“Summum Jus, Summa Insurma” (4% S. v. 
317, 433, 588.)— Your correspondent G. A. B. has 
been at the trouble to collect out of various Latin 
authors the above adage, and he inquires if there 
are any other instances of it being noticed. 

In a sermon by Dr. Thomas Sherlock, an old | 
divine, and who was at one time Master of the | 
Temple Church, London, he will find mention | 
made of the phrase. It is very apt to be used by | 
some persons as a weapon of offence against the | 
science of judicature, and therefore I will give | 
the substance of Dr. Sherlock’s interpretation, as 
I do not happen to have my own copy of his 
works at hand. I am sure what is given contains 
no vital error of the learned bishop’s words. It 
cannot with consistency be affirmed that what is 
summum jus according to the law, is according to 
the same law summa injuria. Summum jus re- 
gards the written law; summa injuria regards the 
original reason of all law. He goes on further to 
say, attention must be given to the difference 
between the reason of justice and the rules of 
justice; and by the rules of justice he understood 
the ry principles and maxims of justice by 
which the laws of all countries are governed and 
directed. By the reason of justice he understood 
the fountain from which all maxims and all laws 
are derived, which is no other than right reason 
itself; for laws are not just as partaking of the 


| 
| 





authority of the lawgiver, but as partaking of his 
reason. Hence arises the distinction between 
good and bad laws, though both derived from the 
same authority: showing thereby that an autho- 
rity, though it may make a valid law, yet it 
cannot make a good one unless acting upon the 
reason of justice. A. B. 

Edinburgh. 

“Tne Devit BEATS HIS WiFE” (4 S. yi. 273, 
356, 427 ; vii. 25.) —With regard to the proverbial 
“ Devil and his dam,” and the question “ Who is 
the devil’s wife?” asked by CurHBERT Bene and 
myself, I find illustration in — 

“ Grim, the Collier of Croydon; or the Devil and his 
Dame; with the Devil and St. Dunstan.”—Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, vol. xi. 

The Satanic portion of the plot of this play runs 
thus : — Spenser’s Malbecco tells the story of his 
wrongs to the infernal judges. They cannot be- 
lieve that wives are so utterly bad; and, to make 
proof, send up to earth the devil Belphagor, who 
is to remain here a twelvemonth and a day, to 
marry, and so to take back evidence on the matri- 
monial question to the hellish synod. Poor Bel- 
phagor is at the outset cheated of the wife of his 
choice, marrying the maid instead of the mistress. 
His wife, after committing all the sins that woman 
can commit, poisons him; and he returns to hell 
with the new appendage of horns : — 

“ Belphagor. These are the ancient arms of cuckoldry, 
And these my dame hath kindly left to me ; 

For which Belphagor shall be here derided, 
Unless your great infernal majesty 
Do solemnly proclaim, no devil shall scorn 
Hereafter still to wear the goodly horn. 
“ Pluto. This for thy service | will grant thee freely : 


| All devils shall, as thou dost, like horns wear, 


And none shall scorn Belphagor’s arms to bear.” 
[Compare the song in As You Like It (1v. 2)— 
“ Take thou no scorn to wear the horn.”] 
This portion of the oe is taken from Machia- 
vel’s Marriage of Belphegor. How much further 
back can the story be traced ? Joun Appis. 


Arms or Cuartemacne (4 S. vii. 75, 180.) 
The sword said to have been the property of Charle- 
magne, which, with other sagaila, is preserved in 
the Schatzkammer at Vienna, bears on the pom- 
mel an escutcheon charged with the single-headed 
eagle displayed; the same bearing also appears 
upon the scabbard. The regalia, however, are of 
ata date than the time of Charlemagne. The 
eagle appears for the first time on the seal of the 
Emperor Henry (an. 1056). Armorial bearings, 
the modern acceptation of the term, were uD- 
known in the days of Charlemagne ; but the eagle 
might be considered the traditional arms of t e 
emperor, and so would answer W. M. H. ©.’s 
purpose. J. WoopwaRD. 


“Cxrrtosino” (4 S. vi. 475; vii. 19.) — May 
not this term, as applied to inlaid work, have 
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originated at the celebrated Certosa of Pavia? 
Any one who has visited that gorgeously deco- 
rated monastery will remember how especially 
rich it is in work of that kind. The altars in the 
chapels of the nave are inlaid with pietra dura 
work, composed of the costliest marbles and crys- 
tals; and, if I remember aright, there is also a 
good deal of work in the Sagristia and elsewhere 
composed of inlaid wood and ivory. 
J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


More Famity (4" S. ii. iii. iv. passim; vii. 
996,)—-Will Mr. Moors care for the following 
extract, on which I chanced the other day, and 
copied it, fancying that it might refer to some 
a an of the great chancellor ?— 

“John More died the 25th of April last. John, his 
son and heir, aged 24 and upwards. Devon, Nov. [qy. 
4), Anno 8.” (dnquis. Post Mortem, 8 Hen. VII., No. 
il.) 

HERMENTRUDE. 

THomson A Drurp (4" S. vii. 97, 225.)—Mr. 
Jackson asks why the poet Thomson was called 
a Druid by Collins. I have an idea that the man 
who wrote Irish Eclogues might have known a 
little Irish, and so termed his brother bard a 
dracicht — a singer or poet—in that mother dia- 
lect of the Celtic West. W. D. 

New York. 


THe Poenix Turone (4 S. vii. 162, 268.)— 
Byron makes the phoenix a song bird :— 
“Tn the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee.” 
>  @ 


SIVE AND THE Wuirezpoys (4 S. vii. 124, 
269.)—W. H. P. may well say “ the state of Clare 
must have been terrible.” I resided in the most 
disturbed part of that county during the whole of 
the “ Terry Alt” time, and “ could a tale unfold.” 
N.B. At present Westmeath is not much better, 
which after so many years’ experiments in the 
“pacification of Ireland,” makes those who are 





acquainted with that country wonder a little as to 
what is the principle (?) on which these experi- 
ments are based. “ Terries,” “ Terry Alts,” “ Mrs, 
Alt and Children,” all meant the same persons. 
“ Lady Clare” was the name used by them when 
extending their ravages into the county Galway. 
I have a very complimentary letter from “ her 
ladyship,” addressed to a relative, a native of | 
Clare, who resided in the county Galway. 

W. H. P. will find the true history of “ Terry 
Alt,” contributed by one who knew him well, in 
an early volume of “N. & Q.” Not having the 
book at hand, I cannot give the volume and page ; 
but the General Index to Second or Third Series 








in voce will give it.* So far asI am aware, “ Terry 
Alt” is still alive, and in the enjoyment of a 
well-earned competence, as he must now be sixty- 
five or thereabouts, Sr. Jonny. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works in Verse and Prose, complete, of Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist, for the first time collected and edited. 
With Memorial Introduction, Essay on Life and Wri- 
tings, and Notes, Fac-similes, and Original Illustrations, 
By the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, St. George’s, Black- 
burn, Lancashire. Jn Four Volumes. Vol. I.:—Me- 
morial Introduction and Sacred Poetry, including 
Silex Scintillans, 1650-1655; Thalia Rediviva, 1678, 
Folia Silvule, 1650, 1678. 


The same, Vol. I1T., Prose, containing : Mount of Olives— 
Of the Benefits we may get from our Enemies, after 
Plutarch and M. Tyrius—The Diseases of the Mind 
and Bodie, from Plutarch ; Praise and Happinesse of 
the Countrie Life; Hermetic Physic, &c. 


The Anatomie of Basenesse, 1615, by John Anderson. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, &c. 


The Teares of the Beloved, 1600, and Marie Magdalene’s 
Teares, by Gervase Markham. Edited, with Memorial 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by Rev. A. B. Grosart, &c. 


Poems by Henry Lok, Gentleman (1593-1597). Edited 
with Memorial Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. 
Grosart. 


It is not only that these volumes, being part of “The 
Fuller Worthies Library” (the last three forming por- 
tions of The Miscellanies), are “ printed for private cir- 
culation,” and consequently by courtesy, if not of right, 
may claim exemption from critical strictures; but chiefly 
because, in the limited space we could allot to them, it 
would be impossible to enter into details, that we con- 
tent ourselves with recording their appearance, and with 
giving at length their explanatory title-pages. By this 
means we bring the books sufficiently under the notice of 
those likely to be interested in them, and so assist the 
editor in his labour of love. We believe he still has on 
hand some few copies of the small paper series, of which 
it will be remembered that the number printed is very 
limited. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Exntsition or 1871,—Another 
source of rational enjoyment and recreation has been 
provided for the London public and their country cousins 
on their visits to the metropolis, in the International 
Exhibition, which was opened with fitting ceremonies on 
Monday last by the Prince of Wales, The object of the 
promoters of this great work, namely, to do honour to 
the memory of the late Prince Consort, by carrying out 
his desire to encourage by a series of Annual Exhibitions 
the advancement alike of the Fine and Industrial Arts 
in this country, is one which none can gainsay. The 
Commissioners have done their part regardless of trouble 
and expense. It now remains for the people themselves, 
as exhibitors and visitors, to show their appreciation of 
what has been accomplished by a generous and hearty 


[* See “N. & Q.” 294 S, xi. 173, 235; 34 §. ii, 270.— 
Ep. } 
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| 
co-operation in a work which may do much to influ- | Roman PAvement.—Some Roman pavement has 


ence the intellectual and material progress of the nation. 


Tue Campen Society. — The General Meeting of 
this Society was held on Tuesday, Sir William Tite, 
the President, in the chair, when Mr. W. F. Cosens, Mr. 
Alfred Kingston, and Sir F. Madden were elected mem- 
bers of the Council for the ensuing year. The Report 
announced for early publication the Letters and Papers 
of John Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter in the first 
half of the fifteenth century; the Cheque Book of the 
Chapel Royal from the reign of Elizabeth to the Ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover; a second volume of 
Trevelyan Papers, and a volume of Fortescue Papers, 
collected by John Packer, Secretary to George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham; an unpublished Life of Bishop 
Bedell, &c. After announcing the satisfactory progress 
making in the preparation of the General Index to the 
first hundred volumes of the Society’s publications, and 
the great falling off in the number of members owing to 
the many deaths of those who joined the Society at its 
formation, the Council make an earnest “appeal to all 
who take an interest in the study of England’s history, 
the biography of England’s worthies, and in these the 


sources of England’s greatness, to add their names to the | 


Society, and enable it to continue and extend its useful 
and honourable labours.”” We recommend this appeal to 
the attention of our readers. 


sent series of books and commence a new one, is well 
deserving the consideration of the Council. 


to do justice to the accuracy of Mr. Picton as to the 
inscription on this lady’s monument, stating that she died 
on “ Aug. 17, 1734,” we have unintentionally seemed 
to throw a doubt on the accuracy of Colonel Chester’s 
statement that she died in August, 1731. Colonel Ches- 
ter’s care and accuracy in all such matters are too well 


established to be affected by any such remark ; but it is | 
only due to him to say that there is no doubt that Lady | 
Nightingale’s death really took place in 1731, as stated by | 


him, and not in 1734, as recorded on the monument. 


We have received the Preface and a specimen of Mr. 
Phillips’s Dictionary of Biographical Reference, contain- 
ing One Hundred Thousand Names. 


promises to be, on the ground of its utility and com- 
pleteness, a most indispensable book of reference. 


We have to apologize to a lady, Miss Cusack, for not 


recognising her as the writer of the History of Kerry, | 


lately noticed by us, but attributing it to one of our own 
duller sex. 

Loxpon Instrrvution.— Mr. John Cargill Brough, 
F.C.S., was on 26th April, appointed principal ‘librarian 
in the room of Mr, Edward William Brayley, who died 
on Feb. 1, 1870. We would earnestly recommend the 
Committee of this institution to complete the Catalogue 
of the valuable collection of historical tracts and pamph- 
lets, The first volume, including the letter F, was pub- 
lished in 1840, 


THE Atheneum announces that the Earl of Shaftesbury 
has placed in the hands of the nation, through the Record 
Office, the whole of his fine collections of family and his- 
torical papers, 

Tue Otp Bonn Srreet GALiery.— The summer 
exhibition will be opened on the 29th inst., at 25, Old 
Bond Street, and pictures will be received.on the 15th 
and 16th, 


A suggestion thrown out | 
during the meeting, that the Society should close its pre- 


We understand the | 
book, which is a very clearly printed octavo volume, is | 
nearly ready for delivery ; and we congratulate Mr. Phil- | 
lips on having brought to a close his labours on what 





discovered, within the last few days, in the gardeg 
No. 27, Mark Lane. This building is of the sevent 
century, and the garden was well-known for its 

and lime tree. That portion of the pavement uncovers 
is some three or four yards square, but it is eyj 
only asmall part of a large pavement. Some years sings | 


| a piece of a similar character was found upon the othe 


side of the lane, directly opposite. The workmen haw 
found a quantity of animal bones, as well as fragmentegt 
Samian and Upchurch ware. Most of these have found 
ready customers in the numerous persons visiting the 
spot.— Times, " 


A British Museum Reaprne-Room Grirvaren— 
Under this heading a correspondent inquires; “Howie 
it that books and MSS. in use in the Reading-Room gf) 
the British Museum are kept so long a time at the 
binder’s ?—in many cases six or eight months, and evem! 
longer ; and some collections purchased in 1862 
ten years ago) are not even arranged for the binder 
I have sent up my tickets for books and MSS. month 
after month, and still they are returned with the works 
* At the binder’s.’ Surely one or two months is — 
time to bind a book or MS.” We think there must 
some mistake in this; and we are sure that the attentions 
of the authorities once called to the subject, there will bey 
no ground for further complaints. 


Earvy CLosine MovEMENT.—The managers of the Lax 


| don daily press have, it is said, resolved to abandomaia) 
f ‘ ; __. | practice of reporting in extenso the speeches delivered @ 
Lapy NientineaLe.—In endeavouring (ante, p. 378) | 7 


the House of Commons at unreasonably late hours, 
cept in very rare cases, where the interest of the ¢ 


justifies a departure from the rule, honourable me 


who catch the Speaker’s eye after midnight will 
forth find but a brief epitome of their eloquence in € 
morning papers. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
H. TAYLOR'S STATESMEN. 


*,* Letters stating particulars and lowest price, carriage Sree, to 
sent to Ma. SMITH, Publisher, “ Norges aND QuEeRizs,” @, 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct: 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names an 
are given for that purpose: — 


Jack SHEPHERD, illustrated by Cruikshank. 

Wanted by Mr. J. C. Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 

Newspapers, &c., having reference to the late C. Dickens. 

Wanted by Mr. J. O. Thompson, 12, Crown Terrace, A 
Hall. 


niaby Boad, 


Aotices ta Carresponvents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week our 
of Mr. Twisleton’s and Mr. Chabot's elaborate 
The Handwriting of Junius. 

MELCoMBE.—Some account of Daniel Quare, the 
maker, will be found in “N. & Q.” 2°¢ S. vi. 13, 17) 
Hone’s Year-Book, p. 314. 

W. H,. S.—More resigned his under-sheriffalty, 
23,1519. See Foss’s Judges, v. 210. 

X. X.—No charge for the insertion of Queries, 
reserve to ourselves the right of judging what are 
sible. 

Errata. —4* §, vii. p. 371, col. i. lines 4, 3, ry 
bottom (of text), for “au” and “ inserted” read 
and “ manufactured,” respectively ; p. 374, col. iit 
Sor “ enclosed” read “ endowed.” 
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